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| Help Beginners Like You 
--Not Famous Authors 


Qualifications Vv Tis more you are a beginner, the more you doubt your 


Graduate, University of 
Minnesota; one year Law 
School, University of 
Missouri; Post Graduate 
Fellow, Harvard College; 
Post Graduate Fellow, 
Columbia University; 
Special student, Univer- 
sity of London, England; 


Three years European 
travel; Member writing 
staffs: Minneapolis Trib- 
une; New York Sun, 


London Standard. Wash- 


ington Correspondent : 
Everybody's Magazine; 
Fiction Editor, Collier’s 


Weekly; Managing Edi- 
tor, Nation’s Business; 
Editor, Travel Magazine ; 
Special lecturer on fiction 
writing, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

LITERARY Work 
Financial publicity, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. _ Short 
stories published in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s; recent sale to 
Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion; also stories in minor 
magazines. Articles in 
North American Review, 
House Beautiful, Ameri- 
can Golfer, New York 
Times, etc. 

TEXTBOOK 
“Narrative Technique,” 
authoritative work on 
construction of short sto- 


ries and novels for six 
years; used in leading 
colleges, and _ selling 


steadily every year. 





a 


ability, the more you need the kind of literary guidance 
I offer. 
troubles—there is a life 


Famous authors don’t need help. 
work! Competent, conscientious 





enthusiastic training for writers who have had little or no 


success—that is my offer to readers of this magazine! 


[ announced here last month the recent appearance of stories 
written during or since study with me, in magazines like th 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Pictorial Review 

Good Housekeeping, etc., etc. At least six novels by writers 
I have trained are about to be published. 
are practically all beginners. None are seasoned performers 
They weren't born successful. They worked, studied, and 
I directed them. 


These authors 


If you are a beginner, I can help you. For example: 


Do you know how to exploit your own 
Complete sincerity—the hardest lesson 


revealed hundreds of struggling 


1. Your story ideas! 
lite and philosophy ? 
to learn! I have 

writers to themselves. 


many 


2. Your technique! Can you plot impressive, true, artistic 
stories? If not, I can teach you. Read at least the Introduc 
tion of my textbook on this subject, NARRATIVE TECH- 
NIQUE; it explains the principles of my methods, the high 
ideals I hold before my students. 


? 


3. Do you know what editors want? Prominent editors send 
young writers to me to be trained. I live and work next 
door to all the busiest and most important editors in New York 


Forty-nine out of fifty school 
to teach style don't even 


4+. Have you a literary style? 
and college instructors who try 
what style is and often do writers more harm thai 
right on this extremely important 


know 
good. I can put you 
problem 


My fees for a first review of your work are not large 

make it easy to become acquainted. My charge is a minimun 
of $5 for each manuscript and a dollar a thousand words for 
excess over 5,000. Write for particulars and my free pam 
phlet, “How I Work With Writers.” Ask any questions yo 


wish. I'll answer. Its your move. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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WRITE for ROYAL’S = 4N AMAZING FACT about the Royal Portable Typewriter! 
“ The moment your fingers first touch its lively keys you find 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM OF yourself able to type faster than you can write by hand! 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING “Why,” you ask in surprise, “tis the Royal Portable so simple to 


use? I thought I’d have to learn.” The answer is—this handiest of 
home-sized typewriters was designed for the convenience of every- 


one—young and old. It embodies all of the important features of 


ie 


an office typewriter. Yet it is light and easy to carry. 





The price of the Royal Portable is moderate—only $60, com- 
plete with standard 4-bank keyboard and Royal’s new Duo-Case. 
Your choice of beautiful Duotone colorings. Convenient monthly 


payments, if desired. See your nearest Royal Portable dealer. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 2 Park Avenue, New York City 


Learn the system taught by the business More than 2000 Royal Portable Dealers in the United States 
schools. A few minutes daily practice will 
enable you to develop truly surprising speed. 





: ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. WD-4, No. 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
e Please send me Royal’s “Simple System of Touch Typewriting.” 0 
I would like to have a Royal Portable for a 7-day free trial. 0 


PORTABLE m= ntowsoce on m acai 
Its serial number is. 
TYPEWRITERS 
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These men knew how 
to write If you have a particular 


writing problem—if you need to write a re- 
port, describe a landscape, explain a theory, 
tell a story—you will find in this one volume 
the best examples of how your problem has 
been met by 250 of the great English writers 
in every field of prose. Every potential author 
will find here inestimable aid in his craft. 
“Will surely rank as an indispensable desk 
book along with Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quota- 
tions,’ ‘Roget’s Thesaurus,’ ‘Fowler’s Mod- 
and other tools of the 

the collection is 


ern English Usage,’ 
professional writer 
pleasurable as well as instructive.”—Gorham 
Munson in The New York Sun. 650 pages, $3. 


THE ANTHOLOGY OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


Edited by Herbert Read and Bonamy Dobree 


THE VIKING PRESS, INC. 
18 East 48th Street New York City 
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Dear Epitor: 

The much-awaited article of Mr. D’Orsay’s, 
“How to Write and Sell Short Stories,’ was con- 
siderably a disappointment. He depended on his- 
tory which is not creative work. It makes his 
story, “Price of Empire,” comparatively easy. 
Like “Whistling Cat,’ in Liberty, by Chambers, 
its historical aspect is in evidence. Stories of this 
kind are not 100 per cent creative work. 

Worse, he goes to a pulp editor and bargains it 
off for the measly sum of $550. This is around 
two cents a word for 25,000 words. There are 
many good authors who can create a dandy story 
of less than 1,500 words and sell it for almost as 
much. 

I expected him (Mr. D’Orsay) to start a short 
story with nothing at hand except his portable, a 
ream of typewriter paper and a good reliable dic- 
tionary, and dash off a 5,000 word story then fire 
it to an editor of a reputable “slick” magazine 
in the pseudonym of an unknown. His name is 
an asset in selling, so the odds are greatly in his 
favor, no matter whether the story carries merit 
































THESE WRITERS ARE SELLING 








< 72 e 
with a Voie 
Love 


y Alice Marte 


A few title pages of stories by my clients released be- 


tween February 3rd and March 3rd, 1932. 


BECAUSE 


They employ practical professional guid- 
ance attuned to present-day market condi- 
tions. They have the co-operation of an 
active, editorially recognized agency that 
keeps them in touch with editorial require- 
ments and coaches them to produce salable 


copy. 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Avail yourself of this help? It isn’t a ‘“‘course” 
--merely the application of common-sense busi- 
ness methods to writing. 

Send me one or several manuscripts and I will 
render a critical report on their sales possibilities, 
together with practical, constructive advice re- 
garding future production. 


COMPARE THE RATES: 


You can employ my assistance at nominal fees. 
New clients are charged 50c per thousand words, 
a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript, until 
we sell $1000 worth of their work. Commission of 
10% on American sales, 15% on foreign sales. 
WE SELL: Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, 
Books, Articles, Plays and Radio Continuity. 
(More complete information will be mailed at 
your request). 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 
155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











THe Forum 


or not. Even if that story of his failed to impress 
me, I still like his articles. 
Tuos. O. Gray, 
Oak Park, III. 
Any answer, Mr. D’Orsay ?—Editor. 





Dear Epitor: 

I was emphatically displeased at the appear- 
ance of a short paragraph in your magazine 
stating that I had a unique letterhead. 

I received 437 letters asking for a copy; the 
cost for answering in stamps alone being $8.74, 
without the price of the letterhead and envelope. 

Letters came from eleven writer’s clubs and 
eighteen writers in foreign countries. Every 
state was represented by at least two letters. 

I am not a stationer. 

Russet J. WaA.po. 


The advertising department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
will be glad to explain to some progressive stationer 
where he can build up a new market. Mr. Waldo’s 
stationery, in common with that of many other free 
lancers, lists, simply and in good taste, the names of 
the various publications to which he has sold. Such 
a letterhead inspires confidence in editorial offices, for 
all editors are, at best, sheep-like.—Editor. 





Dear EpITor: 

It is rather pathetic to contemplate the army 
of writers who write well enough to crash staple 
markets such as western, adventure and other 
types, futilely attempting to write a story that 
at best will sound synthetic to the readers of 
war air stories. It is a specialized field and 
should be treated as such. 

In connection with this I might mention a source 
of material that will prove beneficial to writers 
who did not see service in the air corps and still 
would like to write stories of that type. War 
Aces will bring out a special anniversary number 
in June, commemorating the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the war that will be a complete refer- 
ence library for writers interested in that field. 

This issue will be more or less in the nature 
of a text book for the air and war writer. 

C. W. Mowre, Editor. 





DEAR EpItTor: 

I need, at once, writers for trade journal arti- 
cles to help me cover assignments in the follow- 
Beloit, Wis.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Evans- 

Freeport, Ill.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Danville, Va.; 

Atlantic, Iowa; Waynesburg, 
Utica, N. Y., and Tulsa, Okla. I am not 
at all interested in beginners, for the type of 
stories we submit are complete and hard-hitting. 
Doran EpitoriaAt SERVICE, 
277 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ing towns: 
ville, Ind.; 
Holyoke, Mass.; 
Columbia, S. C.; 





Dear Epitor: 
The Albee Publishing Company, Inc., 853 Broad- 
way, New York City, will issue Mummery—a 





There’s the germ of a story 
in this picture. hat can 
you do with it? What 
couldn’t you do with it if 
you were a newspaper- 
trained writer? 


What makes a salable story 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas have died in 

your mind this year?) or one interesting experience, 
plus the ability and NERVE to write it. Nerve is 
capitalized, because lack of nerve—lack of confidence— 
is the steel chain that fetters many a natural-born 
writer to some dull, uncongenial task. “Maybe I haven’t 
got it in me” brings many a potential best-seller to a 
premature close. Ability without enterprise seldom 
finds its target. Have you ever noticed that every year 
scores of young men graduate from the newspaper pro- 
fession into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing “salable stuff” 
is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after day, they 
write—and write. The very nature of their calling 
crowds their minds with ideas. Their copy is pain- 
stakingly corrected and criticized—by experts. Occa- 
sionally, friendly (or threatening) advice is thrown in. 
And gradually, fewer and fewer corrections are neces- 
sary. Astonishing how quickly an intelligent man can 
learn to write by writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big - city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a 
course of training based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. The essence of this method is to start and 
keep you writing in your own home on your own 
time. Your work is watched, edited and guided just 
as if you were working for a big metropolitan daily. 
Experienced New York newspaper men are in direct 
charge of your instruction. Working on definite as- 
signments . . . talking things over (by mail) with old- 
timers... trying, failing—then succeeding . . . writing, 
writing, writing . a man soon finds himself and 
his confidence through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your 
ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly 
for the training you need. Send in the coupon and get 
it. Fill it out and return it to us. Our editors will 
analyze it for you and tell you exactly what it shows. 
It’s free; there’s no obligation. Send the coupon now. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New 
York. 

FSCS SSSSSSSSSSSSS2S88e8SG0000020% 
! Newspaper Institute of America 


1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profits, as promised in Writer’s Digest—April. 
Mr. / 

Mrs. ( 

Miss 

Address 

(All correspondence confidential. 


call on you.) 
aa SSBB EERE Eee 


No salesmen will 8 
7D222 § 
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Published Monthly 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries 
in Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU. 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsi- 
bility is assumed in case 
of loss in mails. Stamped 
self-addressed envelope 
must he enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Managing Editor; 
R. H. Thorp, Editor; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Busi- 
ness Manager; . Ed- 
wards, Advertising Man- 
ager; M. L. Price, Circu- 
lation Manager. 
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YOUR SHORT STORY SOLD 


OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Offering A Professional Collaboration Service, Guaranteeing 
Sale and Publication of Your Short Story 


Here’s a bona fide offer! There are no strings 
attached to it except that it is made to a limited 
number of promising writers who can prove their 
willingness and ability to work under the instruc- 
tion of a nationally known and active short story 
writer and professional literary coach and critic. 
This offer is made possible by the contracting of the 
services of the above author and the association 
of the Continental Writers’ Service with a new 
general fiction magazine. The ability of the author 
retained by the C. W. Service as proven in collab- 


orating with new writers and building modern 
fiction stories, is backed by the guarantee of the 
C. W. Service to refund the client’s money if a 
market is not found for the completed story. The 
professional collaboration consists of intensive in- 
dividual work with the C. W. Service author and 
the client, writing a story together from the plot 
germ to the completed story. The fee is low. 
Terms are convenient. A guarante to refund your 
money if your story is not sold is made in writing. 
Investigate this offer today! 


Send 10 cents for “Selling Your Stories,” a booklet every free lance writer should read, and particulars 
of this offer. Or write for free literature giving details and names of writers whom the C. W. Service 


author started on the road to literary success. 


Criticism and Sales Service: 
(Offered in addition and independent of the Professional Collaboration Service) 


Fee and return postage must accompany Mss. 


Fee includes revision, typing, submission, etc., 


if available. A detailed, constructive criticism is given if unavailable. 10 per cent commis- 
sion is charged on sales. For Mss. up ta 3,000 words, $3.00; up to 4,000 words, $4.00; up to 5,000 
words, $5.00; up to 6,500 words, $6.00; up tg 8,000 words, $7.00. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 


218 Taft Building 





Hollywood, California 
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new monthly. The first issue will-be the March, 
1932, number. 

Mummery is best defined by standard diction- 
aries as a “hypocritical parade,” or “satirical 
display.” 

Our idea is to get all the news, compiled, 
kidded along, served with pepper and a dash of 
wit. Plenty of pictures and plenty of mirth. 
Most every other topic of genera] interest, ex- 
cept religion, is used. 

Frank Sorinc, Editor. 


Dear Epitor: 
An editor sat in his swivel chair 
And his heart was heavy with grim despair, 
He threw down the last typewritten page— 
“Send them all back,” he yelled in rage. 
“They are all new plots—send them back 
Every script in the whole blamed stack. 
Are authors crazy, or can’t they read? 
They know new plots are not what we need. 
While life lasts, we'll cling,” he said in tears, 
“To the dear old plot we’ve used for years.” 
Sytvia SuMMERS Pierce, 
Murdock Play Bureau, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


Dear Epitor: 

The Stephen Daye Press will publish about 
twelve books a year and is in the market to con- 
sider manuscripts of a certain kind. We are 
interested particularly in material indigenous to 
Vermont and New England written not in an 
academic vein nor, on the other extreme, in a 
popular vein but rather an interesting readable 
fashion. 

I might say that our publications will come 
under the head of contributions to Americana and 
while we do not strictly confine ourselves to New 
England, we are more interested in this north- 
eastern part of the country. 

Our publications are books, but we are con- 
templating a magazine to be entitled the Stephen 
Daye Post Boy, which will concern itself chiefly 
with interesting articles and comments about 
this part of the world. 

In case any readers of your magazine have 
manuscripts of books they think would interest 
us, we shall be very glad to read them. 

Vrest OrTON, 
Stephen Daye Press, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Dear Epitor: 

School Management is interested only in prac- 
tical, helpful articles on the administration, con- 
struction and equipment of schools. Articles 
should be authoritative, written preferably by 
school executives themselves or, if written by 
others, should cite definitely the experiences of 
various schools (naming them) and quoting 
school superintendents, principals or’ other ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Articles should be no more than 1,500 words; 


WRITER Forum 
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How To Write 


Salable 


Articles 
and 


Features 


“Throughout the United States,” says Perley I. Reed, 
“there are upward of seven thousand periodicals. Minor, 
little known—of course, scores of them. But they all use 
bright little articles, most of them a variety. Here is a 
veritable mine of opportunity.” 

And it is this great market, attainable even for the 
occasional writer, the writer of modest ability, and the 
beginner, for which he prepares you in this new book, 


just published: 
WRITING 
JOURNALISTIC FEATURES 


By Perley Isaac Reed, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Journalism, West Virginia 
University. 373 pages, 5%4x8, $3.00. 

Here is a book that, long before you finish reading it, 
will inspire you to write, will start you off with definite 
objectives in view, with ’ practical ways to go about it. 

For Reed doesn’t deal in theories. Instead he takes the 
type of writing which represents 75% of the editorial 
matter appearing in periodicals today, and searchingly 
explores it from the standpoint of what editors are buy- 
ing, and exactly how successful writers are preparing 
their material to meet these demands. 


Gives Practical Writing Helps 


Chapters on every phase of practical article writing 
technique—gathering material, outlining the article, de- 
veloping it, effective titles, beginnings and endings, re- 
vising, etc.—alternate with others that analyze the four- 
teen types of articles and show how to pick the accep- 
table approach and development for any subject. 

Everything is illustrated by articles and excerpts taken 
from leading publications. These examples are not mere- 
ly quoted but are freely interlined with notes and com- 
ments that point out the important facts to be observed. 


Tells What to Write; How to Write It 


Best of all, Reed gives “self-starting’” assignments 
that lead the reader into choosing subjects to which he 
can do justice and preparing them for submission to 
editors. Right from the start, and by easy steps, he 
induces writing with a definite objective, gives you the 
professional viewpoint. Over 300 “subjects that suggest 
other subjects” are listed; an invaluable source of ideas 
of the kind that are constantly appearing in print today. 

Let us send you a copy of this book for ten days’ 
examination free. See for yourself just what this book 
can mean to you, without cost or obligation other than 
to pay for or return the book after you decide. Take 
advantage of this unusual opportunity; send the coupon 
now. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Pesreeeeqesesseee seen seeeeeeeee08 


WRITING 


JoURNALISTIC FEATURES 


gy Isaac REP 





§ McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. ; 
; 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 4 
& Send me Reed’s Writing Journalistic Features, § 
§ postpaid, for 10 days’ free examination. I will send a 
; $3.00 or return the book within ten days of receipt. g 
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Briefly: 


W.... find that a criticism of their manuscripts 
given by WRITER'S DIGEST is a positive impetus to 


better and more salable work. 


Manuscripts sent to WRITER’S DIGEST for criticism are first 
read by our marketing editor, who gives you a detailed, frank 
report on the marketing value of your script. Next the script 
is carefully analyzed by the criticism department who consider 
its intrinsic merits, as well as the natural talent of the writer 
himself and suggest lines of further literary endeavor. This 
assembled information and the script itself is then read by the 
managing editor of WRITER’S DIGEST, who writes you a 


detailed letter of criticism, taking up marketing, revision sug- 


gestions, and analysis of the script itself, and your own par- 


ticular talent. 


HE fee for this careful detailed expert work is $1 for the first thou- 
sand words; $2 for two thousand words; $3 for three thousand 
words; $4 for four thousand; $5 for five thousand, and 60c for each 
additional thousand words. After 10,000 words have been reached, 


the fee is only 50c per thousand. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE 


preference will be given to articles even shorter. 
Whenever practical, submit human _ interest 
photographs along with the articles. 

One of the regular departments is “How Other 
Schools Do It.” Contributions for this depart- 
ment should not excéed 250 words. They should 
contain helpful information which other schools 
can use to advantage. 

School Management is not interested in articles 
on general theories of education. It wants spe- 
cific articles on all the practical problems with 
which school principals and school superintend- 
ents deal; articles which give them definite help 
which they can apply to their own work. 

ScHoo. MANAGEMENT, 
114 East 32nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Epitor: 

Broadway and Hollywood “Movies” is anxious 
to get illustrations, preferably in wash—similar 
to the peppy joke illustrations used by Judge, The 
New Yorker, Ballyhoo and Life. No vulgar cray- 
on or pen and ink drawings considered, nor do 
we want portraits or cover designs. 

Work similar to the work of Jefferson Macha- 
mer, Peter Arno, Russell Patterson, John La- 
gatta and others will be given extra considera- 
tion. Payment is made on publication or one 
month’s billing after publication. Should be 


snappy, lively, sexy and yet sane and pretty. 
We wish you the continued success you so 


richly deserve. 
I. W. ULLMAN, 
101 West 31st St., New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 

I am moved to write you because after reading 
your magazine I sold my first piece of work. I 
have been writing for years, but you gave me 
nerve to send my stuff out. When an editor wants 
a story to be, say, 3,000 words long, can it be 
2,890 or 3,162 words long? 

Mrs. H. CHALLy. 

(Except for 1,000-word shorts, length require- 
ments are always 200 words flexible.—Fd.) 


Dear Epitor: 

We are in the market to purchase up-to-the- 
minute news photos, such as wrecks, fires, dis- 
asters, prominent persons in the news, etc. We 
want photos which interest people throughout 
the country. Those accepted will be paid for, 
others returned. 

P. B. OAKLEy, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


PUBLISHER’S WARNING 
Andrew C. Chapman, Kansas, and F. L. Easter, 
Oklahoma, submitted plagiarized stories to Mun- 
sey publications. Chapman’s story was copied 
from Doubleday Doran’s Short Stories, and Eas- 
ter’s scripts was a transcription from Street and 
Smith’s Detective Story. 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers. nor will 
they be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students de- 
sired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
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§ WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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le STORIES WITH f 
HAPPY ENDINGS-« 


Dea] Dex] Dex] Dead 


From all parts of the United States, from Canada 
and Mexico, I receive accounts of successful sales 
that my patrons have made—true stories with 
happy endings! 

Do you wish to write essays and stories such as 
appear in Atlantic, American Mercury, Scribner’s, 
Forum, Saturday Evening Post, Bookman, etc? 
I have clients who reach such magazines. 


Or is it syndicate features, trade journal articles, 
true stories, confessions, out-of-door-nature sto- 
ries, action and adventure stories, air stories, 
garden-home-fireside fiction and articles, farm 
journal material, Sunday school juveniles, reli- 
gious and church contributions—is it any of these 
you wish to write and sell? I have clients sell- 
ing these and making good money in spite of 
the hard times. 

If you are not making good you have not yet 
learned to write. Thousands are making good. It 
is my business to teach you to make good. 

There is a way to know what to write, how to 
write it, where to sell it, and the value of your 
material now on hand. Write me about your 
efforts and send me some of your material. This 
puts you under no obligation to me. The cost 
of my service is modest. 

My own work has appeared in such magazines 
as Atlantic, Yale Review, Bookman, Century, 
Plain Talk, North American Review, etc. 


HOWARD SNYDER 
1200 Springhill Ave. Mobile, Ala. 
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MONEY IN RADIO 
PLAY-WRITING 


Radio stations have their own staffs for writing 
everything but plays, and plays are becoming more 
popular all the time. There’s money in plays, because 
production rights can be sold to many stations in 
different parts of the country. KOIL, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, buys first rights to plays, offers a criticism 
service to authors, and a course of instruction, pre- 
pared by a producer whose plays have been recom- 
mended for the chain, and by an author whose plays 
now are being syndicated from New York. 


Write 


Director of Dramatics, KOIL 
Omaha, Nebraska 











There's a NE-W WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 
The Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 

plotting. Shortens your road 

to successful authorship. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation send free book about the Creative 
Ability Developer. 


Successful 
Writing 








Dear Entror: 

The Northwest Syndicate is in the market for 
good daily or weekly newspaper syndicate fea- 
tures. 

There is no limit to the nature of the material 
we handle, and our coverage includes the whole 
of the United States and Canada. Feature for 
daily, weekly, or Sunday papers are all in our 
line. All rejections are by letter. Rejection slips 
are not used. 

Address all communications and contributions 
to The Northwest Syndicate, 416 Hodgson Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Curtis Erickson, Mgr. 


Dear Epitor: 

The novel I am working on covers small-town 
life in New York State from 1914 to 1931 and 
centers around the country newspaper. I had 
some trouble keeping chronology straight until 
I hit upon this scheme. I collect incidents, back- 
ground, etc., on 3x5 slips. Then I make guide 
cards (a month to a card), covering the duration 
of the story. 

The incident slips are then dropped in back of 
the proper guides. I have found this particularly 
helpful in incidents in connection with the war, 
to enable my characters to be thinking and talk- 
ing about current events. 

As executive editor in the central office of the 
Gannett Newspapers organization, many young 
writers come to see me. I always tell them that 
they can’t afford to be without THe Dicest. 

M. V. Atwoop, 
Rohcester. 





OPPORTUNITY 

The high and low of American journalism 
descended last month on Hopewell, N. J., 
the small town adjoining the Lindbergh es- 
tate. Half a thousand newsmen, photogra- 
phers, broadcasters, feature writers, sob 
sisters, telegraph operators and the kingpin 
men, Brisbane and Hearst, Jr., jumped the 
population of Hopewell to 2,000. 

A half dozen prostitutes moved in also. 
Food and lodging prices in Hopewell dou- 
bled, tripled, and then stopped their soar- 
ing as many newsmen moved to a new press 
headquarters at Trenton, where is Governor 
Moore's capitol. But Hopewell breakfasts 
still cost $1, with the one hotel renting its 
seventeen rooms in shifts. 

Over 100,000 words a day were released 
from Hopewell by the newsmen. Little of 
the 100,000 was fine writing. Most of it 
was mediocre, a good bit was frankly maud- 
lin; the tabloids going on one great grand 
tear spree. 
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One tabloid carried these unctious words: 
“Christ died to atone for the sins 
of the world. Is it possible that this 
little boy is destined to play some such role 
in . . . United States ? If that 
comes to pass the child will not have been 
taken in vain.” But at least one newspaper 
headline writer achieved the genuine poig- 
nancy and despairing sorrow of the story. 
He wrote: “Anne Morrow sits upstairs and 
waits.” 


Editors told their reporters: “This is the 
greatest news story since the war—make the 
public cry—make the public anxious.” Cir- 
culation men simply yammered as extra 
after extra sold out. But most of the news 
writers failed miserably. They either 
reached for their Roget or reached for the 
tear bag. In a story that only a Ruth 
Suckow* could justify, colorful sports 
writers, oily columnists, offensive sob sis- 
ters wept and paraded hundreds of thou- 
sands of words over the front pages of 
every newspaper in the land. 


And scarcely one of them painted the sim- 
ple forlorn sorrow of a normal mother, and 
the grief-maddened longing for an only 
child by a young father. Instead the news- 
men went amuck over the quadruple grief 
that a Lone Eagle must feel, and the tears 
that only an heiress could shed. No wonder 
Lindbergh’s first official interview expressed 
succinctly all he felt. He said: “Please go 
away.” 


Quick to follow the newspapers in capi- 
talizing on the case was a ventilating system 
which advertised: “Install an Airguard. 
Protect your baby.” Several magazine pub- 
lishers considered putting out one-shots 
titled “Confessions of a Kidnapper.” Should 
Al Capone be released on bond from the 
Chicago County jail (as demanded by many 
papers) to help hunt the kidnappers where 
detectives had failed, the cycle of Americana 
would be complete. 


*Children and Older People; Alfred Knopf, 
New York. A book of short stories by Miss 
Suckow that masters anything we have yet seen 
in simplicity of style, simplicity of vocabulary, 
and effectiveness. 


Nominal Fees—Deducted on Placement 


We operate an international literary agency 
in close touch with American and European 
markets. We represent British and Amer- 
ican writers of international reputation. 


Book-length manuscripts, short stories, and 
articles of all types receive detailed criti- 
cism and exhaustive market consideration 
at the nominal rate of $1 for each 4,000 
words. Up to 4,000 words, $1; up to 8,000 
words, $2; up to 12,000 words, $3; and in 
the same ratio up to 60,000 words. Poems 
of every length receive the same considera- 
tion at 50 cents each. 


Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the 
benefit of a low standard fee of $15 for 
reading, revision advice, and placement 
service. 


There is no additional charge for editing. 
The fee for American sales is 10%; for 
foreign sales, 15%. Criticism fees are de- 
ducted from our commissions when mate- 
rial is sold, even though our advice made 
the sale possible. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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BiG NAMES 


With few exceptions have attained 
fame and wealth through successful 
books, especially novels. Eventual- 
ly the short story writer feels a 
craving to reach out for something 
bigger—that first novel. To writers 
of promise and ability I offer pro- 
fessional help in criticism, coaching, and revision 
on book lengths that will put over that first book, 
be it travel book, biography, or novel. My serv- 
ice is personal, sympathetic, prompt, and con- 
forms to the specific and individual needs of the 
client. I study your work intensely, discuss its 
style, plot, dialogue, ways of giving color, on add- 
ing vitality, and, above all, ways of making it 
strictly up to date. 
If you want to write a book length work and are 
uncertain regarding your ability, your grasp of so 
large a composition by all means do not hesitate 
—but screw up your courage and leap into the 
water. Not a few of my clients have done 
so and succeeded. 
If you feel a longing to reach a larger circlé of 
readers, write me in confidence about your lit- 
erary aspirations and send me that book length 
manuscript. Helping you put it over is my spe- 
cialty. One successful book means literary in- 
dependence. In books you may establish your 
own slant. 
“Dirt Roads” and “Earth Born” are recent novels 
of mine and are published by Century Company. 
“Black Madge—A Novel of Plantation Negro 
Life,” and “Sun-Soaked Africa—A Naturalist’s 
Account of Kenya” are my forthcoming books. 


HOWARD SNYDER 
1200 Springhill Ave. Mobile, Ala. 
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BUT MY WRITERS ARE 
MAKING MONEY! 


CLIENT who began work with me a few weeks 

ago, saying she was ‘‘skeptical’’ of my ability 
to help her because her previous experience with 
critics ‘“‘amounted to--nothing!"’ has written me: 


Dear Mr. Blassingame 


I've often wondered if Diogenes 
found what he sought when he went off 
on that trip with the lantern. But of 
course not! He didn't know the way to 
552 Riverside Drive. 


Mr. Blassingame, what kind of man are 
you? Can you afford to tell the truth 
in aclime where only the biggest liar 





wins? Goodness, I'd like to pay my 


nickle and see you. 


But you won't die 


rich, you're too darned honest. 


There are 


—" are quite right, Miss G 
no prospects of riches ahead of me. But my 
writers are making money! The checks shown 
above are just a few of those cashed by clients 
during February. 


I know that some critics are making ten 
times my income, for they are working with 
more than ten times as many writers. But be- 
cause my group is limited, you get more than 
ten times as much help on your plots and 
stories. This explains why your previous work 
with critics was unsatisfactory and why my 
writers are making, month after month, about 
as many (frequently more!) sales as groups 
ten times greater. ' 


All my clients are enthusiastic:—eighty-seven 
per cent of those who worked with me last 
year continued after their original agreement 
expired! That, I believe, is a record; and it pro- 
vides a satisfaction dollars can’t purchase! 





Some of the magazines to which my 


writers and I have sold: 

Liberty and to one or more 
Pictorial Review magazines in these 
New Yorker groups: 

The Commonweal Doubleday, Doran 
College Humor Clayton’s 

McCall’s Dell’s 

Young’s Munsey’s 

Blade & Ledger Magazine Publishers 
etc., etc Inc.; Hersey’s 











Ik YOU or Diogenes peep through my windows, 
you'll probably see me going through your 
story a second time, marking it to show you 
where you went astray, possibly rewriting parts 
to show you concretely how it should be done 
—all before dictating a detailed report. 

You'll find I'm keeping in touch with the 
editors you wish to reach—that I'm interested 
in you as a human being, your problems in 
finding time to write, your mental outlook which 
subtly colors your writing and partly determines 
your markets—that | return your copy within 
three days, or less, after it reaches my office. 

It is because your disappointment with your 
previous work and your enthusiasm about our 
collaboration are typical that I request other 
writers to compare the help I give with that to 
be found anywhere, regardless of cost. 

And those of you who are skeptical (as Miss 
G was), send me a story or article for 
criticism, or write me about your literary in- 
terests and problems. I'll answer personally. 


Fee for manuscript criticism $3 for 3,000 words 
or less and $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000. 
Collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $35 
a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines. 


552 Riverside Drive 


New York City 
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What Chance Has a Story By 
An Unknown Author? 


By an Editor Who, on Several Occasions, Has 
Tried his Hand at Being an Unknown Author. 


By Witram C. LENGEL 
Associate Editor, Cosmopolitan 


writer and has to peddle his wares 
Are editors, after 
all, only disappointed authors? 

I can’t answer that second question in so 


H ws does an editor feel when he turns 


to other editors? 


far as it concerns all editors. As for my- 
self, I can answer that being an editor has 
been so exciting that I have had no sense 
of disappointment regarding authorship. 
But occasionally I have turned author and 
my experiences have been interesting and 
illuminating. 

As an editor I have heard time and again 
the complaint from writers that their stuff 
is not read and that editors will not buy a 
manuscript from a new or unknown au- 
thor. I once thought that myself. When I 
first started writing, my stories came back 
with promptitude and with rejection slips. 


I knew my stories were good. My family 
and my friends told me they were as good 
if not better than stories printed in the maga- 
zines. (They weren’t, of course. They 
were amateurish and immature. ) 

So I left my home in the West and came 
to New York. Within the month I had 
a job as secretary to the editor of a group 
of women’s magazines. The editor in ques- 
tion was Theodore Dreiser; the magazine, 
The Delineator. I was such a poor secre- 
tary that, in despair, Mr. Dreiser made me 
an assistant editor. 

The man who hired me was Charles 
Hanson Towne, the literary editor, and I 
begged him to let me help him read manu- 
scripts. He was agreeable, so every night 
I took home a big stack of manuscripts. At 
last a lot of unknown authors were going 
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to get a break. Their manuscripts were 
going to be read. And read they were— 
whether typed or written in longhand; 
even those that were written on tablet paper 
with a pencil. For at least three weeks I 
read every manuscript from beginning to 
end. Then I found how utterly hopeless 
most stories were; that most of them weren’t 
worth a thorough reading. 

But good, bad, or indifferent as the gen- 
eral run of stories may be, I have never lost 
my sympathy for the struggling writer, 
never lost the desire to help new writers on 
their way and to point out ways to make a 
story more salable. 

But always the plaint—editors do not read 
stories and will not buy unknown names. 
Let me show that they do. 

Some years ago I was working in the 
promotion department of a group of classy 
“class” magazines. The literary material 
published in one of them was of the smart, 
sophisticated wise-crack type. The editor— 
and this was known in his own office—was 
said never to read an unsolicited manuscript. 
I wrote a piece and sent it to him, using a 
name I coined at the moment and, therefore, 
one he never could have heard of. He was 
sailing for Europe three days later. The 
day before he sailed he wrote and said he 
liked the story I had sent in and asked me 
to call and see him about a minor change. 
His office was on the same floor, almost 
next door to mine, so I called him on the 
phone, using the name signed to the story, 
and I could hear his voice through the par- 
titions as well as over the phone telling Mr. 
M. of the change he desired. Of course, it 
might have been just a good piece of luck, 
but he did read, did like, and did publish 
the story. 

That was not the only experience. Sev- 
eral times, since my name has become fairly 
well known—at least in editorial circles—I 
have wondered if I could still turn out an 
acceptable short story. And each time I 
have written the stories and put a new pen 
name to each one. The editors did read 
the stories and did buy an unknown name. 

One young, would-be writer tried this 
experiment, however, with disastrous re- 
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sults. He had tried to sell, or so he said, 
any number of manuscripts of his own, but 
without success. He became convinced that 
editors wouldn’t buy from an unknown 
writer no matter how good, and, in order 
to try out his theory, copied a story writ- 
ten by John A. Moroso and published in 
Collier's, and sent it to The Delineator un- 
der his own name. 

The story was bought by The Delineator 
and published, and not until after it was 
published was it found to be a plagiarism. 
The young man, whom we will call Mr. X, 
confessed what he had done and declared 
that he was so scared when the story was 
accepted he didn’t have the courage to tell 
that it was merely an experiment. 


ERE I can relate a most unusual coinci- 
dence that could never be used in fiction 
because it would never be believed. A cer- 
tain literary agent sent me a manuscript. 
In his letter, the agent said, “I am sure you 
will like this story, particularly in view of 
your knowledge of Tin Pan Alley and the 
number of Tin Pan Alley stories you have 
written.” 

A day or two later I started to read the 
story. It began: “Tin Pan Alley is not a 
thoroughfare but a disorder.” I rubbed my 
eyes in amazement. I was certain I had 
picked up the wrong manuscript. But no, 
there was the strange title and the name 
of the author. I read on in a sort of fever. 
I couldn’t believe my own senses. It seemed 
that I was confronted with some ghostly 
echo of the past. I went to the bookcase and 
got out a copy of Redbook for January, 
1919, and in it was a story called “Words 
and Music By’—a story I had written. Mr. 
X had copied my story word for word, giv- 
ing it a new title, changing the names of 
the characters and the names of places. And 
as luck of fate would have it, the first edi- 
tor to whom the plagiarized story was sent 
was the original author thereof. I tried to 
get the literary agent to have Mr. X come 
in to see me, but he wouldn’t do it. I still 
have the manuscript. 

I did meet Mr. X later when I was made 
editor of another magazine. He wrote me 
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a letter of congratulations and I invited him 
in to see me. My greeting was a question 
he could answer only with “yes” or “no,” 
and damn himself with either answer. I 
said, “Mr. X, have you quit plagiarizing 
yet?” That made him very angry, and he 
said he had never done any plagiarizing. 
Then I got out his manuscript and a copy 
of the Redbook magazine. He broke down 
and confessed that he had done it. He did 
not have sufficient inventiveness to make up 
a new excuse but gave the old alibi of not 
being able to sell his own stories and want- 
ing to find out if he could sell a story under 
his own name if it were one that had been 
bought and published by another maga- 
zine. So, again, let me warn you, don’t try 
this expedient if your own stories don’t sell. 
You are always found out. You succeed in 
proving nothing and face a serious punish- 
ment. 

I am not one of those editors who can 
claim a long list of discoveries of new au- 
thors. First honors for that go to Bob 
Davis of Munsey’s, with Ray Long and the 
late Charley MacLean of Popular as run- 
ners-up. But I can tell you of the discovery 
of one author. Every now and then I take 
home a stack of unsolicited manuscripts, 
hoping that among them I might find some- 
thing good. At the time of which I write, 
I had a substitute secretary who asked me 
whether she couldn’t read some of those 
manuscripts, and I gave her half a dozen 
one night. The next morning she came in, 
put one manuscript in front of me and said, 
“Here is a story you simply must read.” 

The story was by a man whose name was 
totally unknown to me. It was an animal 
story and one of the best animal stories I 
have ever read. I called up all the editors 
of the pulp magazines to see if they knew 
him. None of them did. The story was 
so good I was suspicious of it, so I wrote 
and asked him to tell me something about 
himself and tell me where he had got the 
story. Weeks passed and I didn’t hear. I 
was sure that it was one of those “things.” 
I gave him one more chance and told him 
if I didn’t hear from him within forty-eight 
hours I would have to return his story. I 
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Has a Story 


received a telegram from some place in 
Wyoming saying that a letter was on the 
way. It developed that he was a forest 
ranger, a Yale graduate; and from his edu- 
cation and experience I felt sure that he 
could have written that story. He not only 
wrote that story but has written many other 
very good ones, and last year it was our 
pleasure to publish serially his first novel. 
It was called “The Gay Bandit of the Bor- 
der,” and now you know the author’s name 
is Tom Gill. 

There is one thing a young writer ought 
to get out of his mind as soon as possible 
and that is that there is such a thing as 
writing “up” or writing “down” to an audi- 
ence. No man can write in any way that is 
not given him to write. 

For instance, Mr. Harold Bell Wright or 
Mr. Zane Grey, writers of so-called popular 
or mass appeal fiction, could never, by sim- 
ply determining to do so, write books of 
the substance and significance of a Dostoiev- 
ski or a Flaubert. 

On the other hand, even if faced with 
starvation, it would hardly be possible for 
a George Moore or a Theodore Dreiser to 
“write down” to meet the demands of a 
mythical popular mass audience. Yet, par- 
enthetically, let me assure you that all great, 
all enduring literature is simple and under- 
standable, not only to highly educated 
minds but to minds not so highly educated. 
Certainly it does not require an M.A. de- 
gree to understand and appreciate “David 
Copperfield” or “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” or “Anna Ka- 
renina.” 

There are also a number of writers who 
never make the grade who sneer at the 
standards of a popular magazine or at an 
author whose work appears in a popular 
magazine. Such poseurs are probably un- 
aware of the fact that what many authori- 
ties declare to be the greatest novel ever 
written, Dostoievski’s “The Brothers Ka- 
ramazov,” first appeared serially in a Rus- 
sian newspaper, the Russky Viestnik. 

Perhaps the finest novel written by H. G. 
Wells was “Tono Bungay.” I have never 
heard that work being classed as cheap or 
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as a lowering of his standards. Yet that 
novel was first published in America as a 
serial in what is known as a pulp paper 
magazine, the old “Popular.” These in- 
stances could be multiplied indefinitely. 

A man who is a sincere artist writes first 
to please himself, to satisfy his artistic con- 
science. At the same time he hopes—fer- 
vently hopes—that his book will meet not 
only with critical acclaim but with popular 
approval. 

Certain book reviewers who previously 
had admired the work of Mr. Louis Brom- 
field professed to see a cheapening of his 
work in “Twenty-four Hours” because it 
appeared in Cosmopolitan as a serial. It 
just happens that this was the first novel of 
Mr. Bromfield’s to be serialized, but to say 
that he wrote it with serialization in mind 
is untrue. Mr. Bromfield wrote “Twenty- 
four Hours’ because he wanted to tell that 
particular story. He had no idea that there 
would be any possibility for magazine serial- 
ization. He wrote the best story he knew 
how to write in the best way he could 
write it. 

It just happened that Mr. Bromfield gave 
me the manuscript “Twenty-four Hours” 
in Paris, not as an editor but to help me 
while away the time on shipboard from 
France to America. When I cabled him 
that we wanted to publish his story serially 
in Cosmopolitan, he was considerably sur- 
prised. 

A good story will find a magazine mar- 
ket. A good book will find a publisher. 
Publishers are doubly cautious about pub- 
lishing books by new authors, but they are 
still in the publishing business and the only 
way they can continue in the publishing 
business is to publish books, and a lot of 
these must be books by new writers. Again 
I can draw on my own—and a recent—expe- 
rience. 





I have written a novel—wrote it in col- 
laboration with my wife who has a keen 
psychological insight into character and hu- 
man motivation, and assisted me in portray- 
ing a type of woman that many readers 
want to murder. 





Despite the fact that I had written and 
sold quite a few short stories, I was not 
convinced that I could write a novel. A 
novel presents a different problem in writ- 
ing, a different attack, a different technique. 
I probably wrote two hundred thousand 
words before the novel was finished and 
then began the process of cutting, boiling 
down, editing, refining. I gave the com- 
pleted manuscript to several distinguished 
writers. One or two of them knew it was 
my work. The others didn’t. What these 
people said about it does not matter, except 
that I discounted all they said because, after 
all, they were not editors or publishers but 
writers who had read a manuscript out of 
kindness and friendship and had nothing at 
stake, such as a publisher would have. 


Then Burton Rascoe read it, without 
knowing the authorship. He said he liked 
it. I thought he, too, was simply being 
kind. But he set out to get the book pub- 
lished. The first publisher—an_ old-line 
house—-kept the manuscript three weeks and 
returned it. The opinion here seemed to 
be that the story was so true to life that the 
author was possibly a one-story man and 
they couldn’t afford to make an investment 
in a cne-shot novelist. I mention this only 
because the next publisher turned the book 
down because it was “so fictional and so 
far removed from life that he couldn’t be- 
lieve a word of it.” 


But the novel, signed with a pen name, 
was read by publishers. And all the com- 
ments were not complimentary. In the or- 
ganization with which I am connected is a 
book corporation. I asked the editor of that 
book corporation if he would read the manu- 
script of a novel by an author unknown to 
me. The editor took the manuscript, came 
back in a couple of weeks, almost threw 
the manuscript on my desk, and spent fif- 
teen minutes in telling me how bad it was. 
how uritrue in characterization, and that the 
author ought to go back to digging ditches, 
or words to that effect. 


But the novel was finally read and ac- 
cepted by an unsuspecting publisher and 
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not until after the contract was signed did 
he learn the real name of the author. 

I have not written this to advertise the 
novel or to set myself up as an author. I 
have written it to give some courage to the 
young writer who is disheartened when he 
receives a manuscript back accompanied 
only with a rejection slip. 

Peter B. Kyne was discussing the strug- 
gles of new writers recently. He insisted 
that most young writers start a story with- 
out any definite idea of how it will develop 
or end—just start, hoping that inspiration 
will strike them and the result will be a good 
story. 

Many young authors try to tell too much; 
others tell too little. Some try to crowd a 
whole novel into a short story, while others 
attempt to make a short story out of an epi- 
sode. 

While a great many good stories are 
passed up by editors, most of those rejected 
by a number of editors are simply not good 
enough. Most young authors write a story 
before the story is ready to be written, and 
they believe the story they have put on paper 
is the story they had in mind. The real 
story—if they ever had a real story—is still 
there, in their minds. 

But, writers—young, old, skeptical and 
otherwise—editors do read stories, as an 
editor who tried authorship can tell you. 


Inventive Age and Patent Market, 718 East 
Fourth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is the trade jour- 
nal of the inventive field, serving as the medium 
between inventor and manufacturer. 

Its columns are devoted to information, articles 
and news items of value to readers from a prac- 
tical and commercial viewpoint. 

Articles about inventions merely because they 
are inventions have no value—inventions are of 
slight novelty to inventors. Rather, the article 
should bear on the idea in back of the invention, 
its success or failure and possible reasons there- 
fore, commetcial possibilities, etc. 

Prefer manuscript of constructive, instructive 
and inspirational trend, covering new develop- 
ments, laboratory practice, manufacturing and 
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AND STILL ANOTHER 


Ballyhoo hit the publishing business as 
a stone hits a calm lake. For a few months 
the waves seemed large enough to upset 
the whole lake, but now their circles are 
widening and in widening give birth to many 
a curious ripple. Most of these ripples are 
cheap replicas of the master, but one or two 
were faithful imitations. 


But now other offshoots of the original 
splash begin to wash up on the shore. The 
first of these is Mummery, published at 853 
Broadway, New York City. 


Distinguishing feature of Mummery is its 
block offset method of printing, its dull- 
coated paper, and its peculiar near-inco- 
herent editorial policy. The jokes and barbs 
are a little unbalanced, veering from bitter 
satire to shy mentions of fighting the de- 
pression. It lampoons freely enough anyone 
about whom somebody has made up a smart 
crack. Probably until a definite editorial 
policy of some kind is formulated (although 
the editors of Mummery would be the last 
to admit that they ever had a policy other 
than to entertain) any joke or illustration or 
skit that is funny will be accepted. 


Later issues will doubtless show a solida- 
tion of editorial tenets. Vanity Fair’s nom- 
ination for fame department, by the way, 
is again imitated. 


mechanical methods, how to “put the idea across,” 
suggestions for new inventions, anything that 
will possibly help the inventor make a success 
of his invention. 

No fiction—nothing catering to “hobby-riders” 
or “how-to-make-it” fans. Readers are commer- 
cial-minded and their main interest is getting 
their own patent on the market. 

For the present our rates are low, 25 cents 
per column inch; photos, $1. (Photos should 
be for the most part close-ups of mechanical 
features; use judgment.) Hope to “sweeten” 
rates within reasonable period. 

Envelopes should be plainly marked manu- 
script for quick dispatch and answers are made 
within ten days. 
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~ How I Write My Novels 


By BERNIE BaBcock 


author of “The Soul of Ann Rutledge,” “The Coming of the King,” “When 
Love Was Bold,’ “Little Abe Lincoln,” “The Soul of Abe Lincoln,” ete. 


OW do I write a book? I sometimes 
wonder. 


In looking back over the long trail 
where groups of books sit huddled here and 
there, I find myself surprised that I ever 
wrote as much_as one book, so seemingly 


of it, edited the rest and sent it to a weekly 
paper of wide circulation. 

The price paid for serial rights was only 
sixty dollars, a surprisingly small sum, but 
large enough to mean a great deal at that 
time when the five little Babcocks were 


























insurmountable have 
the obstacles been. 

My first publishetf 
book was written 
back in the days 
when legal liquor 
traffic was rife and 
when I was both 
mentally and emo- 
tionally keyed up to 
fight for temperance. 
I was at that time 
so hopelessly snowed 
under with my babies 
that even letter writ- 
ing to my mother 
was a task. 

Yet with no time 
and no training, with 
only a_ tremendous 
stock of emotional 
desire, I wrote my 
story. When it was 
finished I did not 
know what to do 
with it. 

















As bits of unintentional autobiography 
creep up here and there in articles written 
for Writer’s DiceEst by professional writers, 
we quietly marvel at the kinds of people 
it takes to fill our magazines and our 
books. The keen staccato commercial 
writing sense of Fred Kunkel, the pagan 
enthusiasm and struggle for literary re- 
finement of Jim Tully, the “blasphemous 
prayers” of Jack Woodford, the Chautau- 
qua salute of waving white handkerchiefs 
given to Mrs. Allen, the world skipping of 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, the hot indig- 
nance of Upton Sinclair at our social sys- 
tem, the eruditeness of popular novelist 
Rupert Hughes, the dispassionate judg- 
ment Edgar Rice Burroughs accords his 
own work, the good-natured sneering of 
most of the professional writers who cor- 
respond with us, and now the serious 
sincere picture Mrs. Babcock gives us of 
herself, as, exhausted from writing, she 
apologizes to God for falling asleep while 
saying her prayers. It takes all kinds— 
and there is room for all of us. 








From a publisher’s viewpoint it 


always voraciously 
hungry and their ten 
legs always demand- 
ing new stockings. 
Only a few chapters 
had been published 
when there was a de- 
mand for the story 
.in book form. It 
sold 100,000 copies 
in six months. The 
stirring-up qualities 
of the story drew so 
many tears from so 
many readers, the 
story was considered 
a success. 

From the sales of 
the story I received 
loads of glory but 
never a cent of roy- 
alty. The newspaper 
publishers said the 
story was_ theirs. 

Athey said they had 


made my reputatior’ and would buy future 











was impossible. I had no funds to pay for 
its publication and no large circle of friends 
to compliment my efforts by purchasing an 
unwanted book. So I put it away on the 
top shelf of a back closet and left it to 
time and dust. 

Some years later, during the critical ill- 
ness of a little daughter with whom it was 
necessary to sit up night after night. I took 
my story from its hiding place, cut out half 





stories and pay royalty on them, a promise 
that sounded well but didn’t go very far 
paying grocery bills. Half a dozen tem- 
perance stories followed this first one, all 
selling well. This was long ago. Most of 
those who today enquire how I write books 
refer to my series of historical romances, 
including the Lincoln stories. 

How do I write stories today? The task 
is almost as great as when, snowed under 
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with babies and housework, I did my stint 
at night, many times falling asleep as I tried 
to say my prayers. It is with some satis- 
faction I recall that I always apologized to 
God for such weakness. 

For the past five years I have been act- 
ing director of a natural history museum I 
founded in this community. Then I have 
a hill country farm where the man who 
looks after my pigs and chickens must be 
looked after. I have my own home, which 
job keeps me in a humble frame of mind 
as I recognize in myself a miserable house- 
keeper. I belong to several organizations 
which put me on programs and committees. 
I received by mail an unending appeal for 
help from people who want everything 
from an autograph to information in full 
for writing a successful novel. 

So my time for writing is limited and 
there would never be minutes enough on 
the edge of my crowded hours did I not 
outwit the situation by getting up in the 
early hours and having something accom- 
plished before the world points plenty of 
outstretched hands in my direction. 

The first and most important move in 
writing a book is to answer to oneself the 
question “What is my purpose in writing 
this book?” 

If the book is to be written for cultural 
exercise, it can be one kind. If it is writ- 
ten for the purpose of contacting and get- 
ting into the coveted precincts of the in- 
telligentsia, another sort will be written. If 
the writing is for money only, a different 
story will be produced. And if the purpose 
is, through the art of writing to make the 
world happier or more beautiful, to sing a 
song or send out some messenger of blessed 
thought, still another kind of a book will be 
produced. 

In writing “The Soul of Ann Rutledge” 
my definite purpose was to make real and 
alive, to humanize the girl Abraham Lin- 
coln loved, and for a little time lost. To 
introduce this lovely character to the world, 
to portray the one great passion of the great 
Lincoln, seemed to me a purpose that was 
indeed a privilege. 

My purpose clear, I began a search for 
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material from which to make my story, 
much as I would begin a search for mate- 
rial to build a house. In writing historical 
stories there is not left much choice of a 
plan however, though the author may wish 
to build an airy castle it cannot be done 
when the blue print calls for a sturdy, four- 
square pioneer habitation. 

A blue print is as necessary, however, in 
writing a historical romance as in writing 
any fiction. And as work progresses changes 
may be made, perhaps a roof line here, a 
bay window there or closet space added. 

In digging up material for “The Soul of 
Ann Rutledge” I had no small job. I found 
many references to the early love affair of 
Abraham Lincoln, but no adequate story. 
It was not until I came into possession of 
Herndon’s suppressed lecture about Abe 
and Ann I found what I needed. 

The fact that Ann died seemed to make 
necessary what is called a bad ending. Be- 
ing constitutionally opposed to bad endings. 
especially when the universe bristles with 
possibilities for splendid endings, I had a 
problem. Just here came the suggestion 
given by the title. Though the lovely body 
of the fair girl of my story could not en- 
dure, but her soul might. It was of this I 
wrote—that which could not be buried in 
a grave washed by the rains of winter and 
the tears of the young man who for months 
haunted her resting place in the country 
burying ground. As a climax to a story 
which seemed to end at a grave of lost hope, 
I let the gold of conscious knowledge shine 
with an unforgettable light through the 
clouds that hung so close to the grave of 
Lincoln’s lost love. 

Having gathered my material I assembled 
it into the embryonic chapters I had out- 
lined. I fitted parts together and finished 
combinations. When this was done techni- 
cally I had a book. 

It is easy to describe the mechanical mak- 
ing of a book. How the spiritual essence 
without which no book can long survive, is 
put into it is another matter and not easy 
to describe. It is a part of the author’s own 
soul breathed into the form. 

In my stories I take the part of the 
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woman. Once I wrote a story in which it 
was necessary to deprive a perfectly inno- 
cent and lovely child of its life. This dear 
little fellow was the sole treasure of a young 
widowed mother. I walked the floor half 
the night trying to devise some way to keep 
my plot and save the child. It couldn’t be 
done. As I stood at his bedside I wept real 
tears with his heart-broken mother. It was 
a sad experience but a good story, as the loss 
of the child meant the gain of a lover. In 
dealing with lovers I always sidetrack all 
obstacles in the finale. 

I once told an interviewer who asked me 
questions about the writing of Ann Rut- 
ledge, how I had lived Ann’s part in the 
Lincoln story. When the article came out 
in a widely circulated magazine I read that 
I was so obsessed with the idea tha‘ ' 
Ann I hung over the gate in the moonlight, 
watching and waiting for the sound of the 
dear footsteps of my beloved Abe. Such 
write-ups are the penalty we, who have ven- 
tured ever so little into the limelight, must 


pay. 
The writing of “The Coming of the King” 


is a story in itself, a study in the evolution 
of a drama into a romance. This book was 
heralded widely and splendidly received. 
But, being a love story of Mary and Jesus, 
it struck choppy seas and after none too long 
a life in regular and reprint editions, it is 
now out of print. Getting material for this 
story took years instead of months and re- 
quired exquisite carefulness in the making 
of some of the scenes. The body of this 
book-child was pronounced by critics to be 
splendid. The quality of its soul was dis- 
puted. Some said it was holy. Others con- 
sidered it profane. 

In writing my latest historical romance, 
“The Heart of George Washington,” I fol- 
lowed much the same method as in making 
the Ann Rutledge book. 

My purpose was three-fold. I wanted 
to bring from obscurity and introduce to the 
world the woman who stirred in the heart 
of George Washington, the one great flam- 
ing passion of his life. I wanted to show 
how this woman moulded the opinions of 
a youth and a man, how she directed his 


thinking into channels that made him what 
he became. I wanted to show that a man 
may love one woman and marry another, 
be true to her, love and honor her. | 
wanted to put on one big canvas the life and 
achievements of Washington. 


HE work of collecting and culling mate 

rial took months. From the mass I made 
selections which would fit into four parts 
of life—spring, summer, autumn and win- 
ter. Into these divisions I framed the lives 
of George Washington and Sally Fairfax. 
I made a list of dates, beginning at the time 
when George, at the age of sixteen, first saw 
Sally. Companion dates keeping track of 
Sally’s life were put with those of Wash- 
ington. I did this to make sure there would 
be no mixing or overlapping of dates. 

In the first chapter I introduce George 
and bring Sally to his attention. This con- 
nected the two in the minds of the reader. 
I also foreshadowed the greatness that was 
to come to Washington. 

Then, through the yet dim trail of the 
story, I went to the climax. What could it 
be? George Washington had died in the 
fall section of the story. Sally Cary, who 
outlived him a dozen years, was silver- 
haired and all alone when the climax was 
to come. To make it really a climax, a splen- 
did .uplifting one, I planted away back in 
the story a picture of a boatman on a river 
—a boatman who promised to return for 
her when Sally’s time came to cross that 
other river than the Potomac. 

Direction for the technical making of a 
book can be given as definitely as can direc- 
tions for building a stone wall. Getting the 
soul into the story is another thing. Per- 
sonally I know no method except to put 
myself into the story. In living the part 
of Sally Cary I was a different personality 
from that of Ann Rutledge and lived at a 
period nearly a hundred years earlier. Get 
the emotions of life and love, of pain and 
sacrifice, the joy of overcoming, the glory 
of achievement, these are fundamentally the 
same in every age and it is in the degree an 
author possesses cosmic consciousness he can 
breath into his work, its soul. 
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It is possible to write a technically correct 
book strung together with beautiful words 
which is wholly without a soul while per- 
haps beside it is a little brown book exuding 
vitality and inspiration—big with the spirit- 
ual essence that is the life of any work of 
art—the secret of any permanent success. 

How do I write a book? I choose, or 
rather become dominated by a definite pur- 
pose. I collect material, I make my plan. I 
work toward a definite end, many times writ- 
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ing my climax first and working toward it. 
If the thread of my story is broken or my 
interest side-tracked at times, I read and 
study myself back into the spirit of my 
work. 

I furnish the traditional nine parts of per- 
sistency and hope for the one part, talent, 
that brings success. I decide early what it 
is I want todo. Then, with the saving grace 
of keeping everlastingly at it, I get a book 
written. 
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By JosepH LICHTBLAU 


ERE is a very good “low-down” on 
H all Street & Smith magazines, 79 


Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Far West Romances— 


“Love stories of the West—America’s land of 
romance! Fiction as clean and refreshing as 
a breeze from mountain pines—as glamorous 
as a Texas summer moon 


Dorothy C. Hubbard, editor.. Uses 5,000 
to 6,000-word shorts, novelettes 15,000 to 
25,000, serials 36,000 to 80,000, installments 
of 12,000. Heroine’s viewpoint. Good 
rates, acceptance. 


The Shadow— 


“ . . therein are presented ‘complete book- 
length detective novels from The Shadow’s pri- 
vate annals. Thrilling short stories of crime 
and its detection, also bag 


Edited by Lon Murray, and only vivid, 
exciting, action crime-detective shorts, 2,000 
to 5,000 words, are desired—1 cent a word, 
acceptance. 


Popular Complete Stories— 


“This magazine , is devoted to adven- 


ture, action and mystery stories. It covers the 
four quarters of the globe and no story which 
holds high drama is foreign to its pages. Each 
issue provides a.complete novel, a novelette and 
six or seven short stories. Every story is a 
complete story and there are no serials or ‘con- 
tinued’ stories. No writer is admitted into its 
pages unless he has the ‘goods’ “4 


Editor, Edmund C. Richards. Western, 
adventure shorts, novelettes and novels up 
to 50,000, 114 cents to 2 cents, acceptance. 


rere Play— 

every month there are special arti- 
cles which take its readers into all corners of 
the film world, introduce them to players, and 
show them everything they want to know about 
everyone they want to know about. Beautiful 
pictures of the famous actors and actresses, both 
at work and away from the grinding camera. 
It follows the screen very carefully, reflecting 
only the decent and clean things about the in- 
dustry and its people 


Norbert Lusk, editor, and not much of 
a market here, for only articles 1,200 to 
1,500 words, of interest to motion picture 
enthusiasts, and mostly on assignment, are 
used, with indefinite rates on acceptance if 
you are lucky enough to “crash” the book. 
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Sport Story Magazine (just merged with 
College Stories)— 

“Stories and features of sports of all sorts. 
Speedy, action-crammed fiction that catches all 
the thrill of the game. Revealing life stories 
of the start of sportdom. Interesting, instruc- 
tive departments conducted by renowned authori- 
ties, such as Lawson Robertson and Handley 
Cross. Whether it’s a fight, football, baseball, 
hockey, basket ball or horse racing that most 
interests you, you will be delighted with Sport 
Story Magazine.” 


Lon Murray is a pretty busy man, for he 
also edits this book. The requirements are 
competitive sport short stories up to 6,000, 
novelettes to 10,000, controversial articles. 
life stories 2,500 to 4,000, with good rates, 
acceptance. 


Love Story Magazine— 


“Love story lays bare for its readers the basic 
impulses of life and love—the way of a man 
with a maid—the innermost conflicting emotions 
that confront us all. Clean sentiment, enthrall- 
ing mystery, dramatic and thrilling situations 
help to make it a magazine in which everyone 
who enjoys genuine romance will find an irre- 
sistible appeal.” 


Daisy Bacon is the directing genius, and 
requires thoroughly modern love shorts, 
3,500 to 6,000, novelettes 10,000, two to six- 
part serials, of 12,000-word installments, at 
1 cent a word up, acceptance. 


_ Detective Story Magazine— 


“Stirring tales of the most baffling crimes, the 
excitement of the chase, mystery, romance and 
adventure crowd the pages of Detective Story.” 


Edited by F. E. Blackwell, and it uses de- 
tective, mystery shorts up to 5,000, novel- 
ettes to 25,000, serials to 80,000 with 12,000- 
word installments, also articles on crime, 
etc., 200 to 2,500, with good rates. accept- 
ance. 


Top-Notch Magazine— 


“ , . . the very thrills of life itselfi—the 
kind of stories that depict men as they really are 
—in the strength of their courage and the fierce- 
ness of their anger.” 


Ronald Oliphant conducts this he-man 
book, and uses Western, detective, sport 
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shorts up to 6,000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,- 
000, serials, with good rates, acceptance. 
















































Wild West Weekly— 

“Contains complete quick-action stories of the 
West in its wildest aspects; the distant cattle 
ranges and gold camps; the lonely forest and 
desert trails, and the settlements on the outposts 
of civilization. Galloping hoofbeats and the roar 
of six-guns make the deeds of hard-fighting men 
thrill with fire and action on every page.” 


And the lad who edits this magazine is 
also Ronald Oliphant, so you can see Street 
& Smith editors have no easy time of it. 
Requirements: Typical “Wild West” short 
stories 3,000 to 6,000, novelettes 12,000 to 
15,000, with good rates, acceptance. 


Western Story Magazine— 

“Become acquainted with the West as it really 
is, with its men, mountains, prairies, herds of 
cattle, etc. Every story is big, buoyant, 
abounding in life, action and the humorous 
sparkles that light up the rough places.” 


And who edits this book? Mr. Black- 
well, mentioned above. Are Street & Smith 
editors versatile? Ask not! Anyway, if 
you wish to contribute, here’s the dope: 
Western shorts up to 5,000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials 12,000-word installments, 
articles on Old West up to 2,500, with the 
inevitable good rates, acceptance, that dis- 
tinguishes Chelsea House’s policy. 
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Real Love Magazine— 
“A window into the soul of love; self-told h 
tales, straight from the hearts of young lovers 
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tender stories of those who have felt I 
the heavy hand of Fate and have come through ? 
the mill unsullied.” ” 
be 

And, since Daisy Bacon also edits this cs 
book as well as Love Story Magazine, don't ies 
apply for an editorial job with Street & ‘ke 
Smith unless you can “double in brass.” 4 
Requirements: Confession-type, first person % 
love stories of indefinite lengths. A neat és 
5,000-word sheet is the best bet, however, so 
and what a pleasure! good rates, accept- rie 
ance, once more. wees 
ne? 

? : bu: 

Best Detective Magazine— alt 
“As its name implies, the best detective ad 
ab 





stories that can be procuged,” modestly an- 








nounces the leaflet. Since it is not at pres- 
ent in the market for material, however, 
don’t submit anything. And while I’m on 
the subject of Street & Smith, I might as 
well include this message from Dorothy C. 
Hubbard, of Far West Romances: 


“There is very little that an editor can tell an 
author about writing stories. After all, the au- 
thor is the one who must express himself and 
put over the story to the editor’s satisfaction. 
’ If an editor tells an author too much, he makes 
the writer self-conscious. That is about the 
worst thing that can happen to any writer. If 
he becomes self-conscious and is hemmed in by 
a lot of rules and don’ts, he gets to the point 
where he finds himself unable to write a line. 
We only have a few ‘dont’s’ in Far West Ro- 
mances. We don’t use any stories based on sex 
problems. We like to think that love is some- 
thing that comes once to a man and a girl and 
stays forever. Stories in Far West Romances 
must be laid in the West and be about Western 
people. The story must turn on love; love must 
not be something thrown in as a side issue. : 
An editor cannot afford to be kidded or brow- 
beaten into doing anything except buy the best 
stories for the magazine he is getting out—that 
is, the best stories he is capable of buying. When 
an author writes me that his baby is dying and 
he must have a check for the story, I feel very, 
very sorry for the author, because he is a friend, 
even though the friendship has been developed 
entirely through the mails. But it does not in- 
fluence me one way or the other in buying that 
story. Nor do I like to feel that I am preju- 
diced against any writer or any type of story. 
I try to keep my personal feelings out of every 
decision. About old plots: Generally speaking, 
all plots are old. It is up to the writer to dress 
up the plot and give it a new twist that even the 
hardened editor will fall for. To the new writer, 
I would give this advice: Read the magazine 
you want to make. Try to get the editor’s point 
of view on the general style. Work out a plot 
before writing the story and decide where you 
expect to get your dramatic touches. Be sure 
you don’t tell the reader everything that you 
know before it happens—that’s what we call 
‘keeping up the suspense.’ After you have ex- 
pressed yourself naturally, go over it line by 
line and see if you can use adjectives which are 
a little unusual, adjectives which haven’t been 
done to death. Try to twist the phrases around 
so they will not sound like a million other sto- 
ries that have been written. This will make your 
story individual and put it a notch above the 
next fellow’s. After all, writing is like any other 
business. You learn by the ‘try-and-fail’ meth- 
od. Like every other business, it isn’t learned in 
a day, or even in a year. Writing is as much of 
a business as it is an art. You succeed in it as 
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you succeed in a business in which you put your 
heart, soul, energy, and every waking thought.” 

And if that isn’t a mighty fine message 
from an editor to possible contribs, what is? 
A great big hand for Miss Hubbard, say I. 


R. BRUCE BLIVEN, editor The New 

Republic, wishes writers to know that 
his magazine is a highly-specialized publi- 
cation. Located at 421 West Twenty-first 
Street, New York City, it uses: 


“Articles on current social, political, economic 
questions, 1,500 to 2,500 words, and exceptional 
verse; 2 cents a word, publication.” 


King Features Syndicate, 235 East Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City, occasionally 
buys short fiction of 1,200 words from free- 
lances. A writer tells me she sold a 1,200- 
word short to this concern recently for a 
“nominal sum.” As a rule, most syndicates 
do not consider the work of free-lances, 
but McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 
Hudson Street, New York City, appears to 
be one that does, as another writer has re- 
ported a sale of a short story to this firm; 
and, if you address general fiction to “Fic- 
tion Editor, Chicago Tribune, 220 E Forty- 
second Street, New York City,” it will be 
considered for the Chicago Tribune News- 
paper Syndicate, Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
Ill. Cross Acme Newspictures, Inc., 220 
East Forty-second Street, New York City, 
from your list, if you intend to submit pho- 
tos there, for this firm also has gone the 
“Moved—No Address” route. In a future 
market letter, I will give you more detailed 
markets on syndicates. 


And here is a list of MacFadden Publica- 
tions, located at 1926 Broadway, New York 
City: Liberty, Physical‘Culture, True Story, 
True Romances, True Experiences, Dream 
World, True Detective Mysteries, Master 
Detective. 


Popular Publications, Inc., which publish 
Battle Aces, Dime Detective, Detective Ac- 
tion, Gang World, Western Rangers, Under- 
world Romances, at 205 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City, have recently added 
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another book to the string—Daredevil Aces. 
This uses fast, plotty shorts on war and 
fiction. Must move with real speed and 
thrills. 


The Spur, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, H. S. Adams, editor, is always in the 
market for: 


“Sport, travel, art, personalities, humor, verse, 
with good rates on acceptance.” 


No definite lengths indicated, but this is 
a very distinguished magazine, and a study 
of it is necessary beforehand. 


Mail addressed to F. Orlin Tremaine, edi- 
tor, Everybody's Magazine, 45 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City, is returned 
stamped: “Return to Sender. Publication 
Discontinued.” 


And Everybody's was going “strong” for 
several months last year, too! What a 
shame. ‘ It was a rival of My Story 
for a while—but Macfadden scotched the 


latter. 


And Fanny Ellsworth, editor of Range- 
land Love Story Magazine, Western Love 
Stories and Ranch Romances, wishes to be 
quoted as follows: 


“Ranch Romances will continue to pursue for 
1932 the same policy that has marked it in the 
past. We publish stories from anyone who can 
turn out the type which we require. We are 
usually stocked up on novels and serials, and 
therefore present a more open market for short 
stories anywhere from 4,000 to 9,000 words in 


length.” 


Editorial requirements of Ranch Ro- 
mances, as follows: Western love shorts 
4,000 to 9,000; novelettes, 30,000 to 35,- 
000; serials, 60,000 to 70,000; fillers, up to 
500, and verse 25 cents a line. Two cents 
a word, acceptance. For Rangeland Love 
Stories: Western love stories, 5,000 to 10,- 
000, novelettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,- 
000 to 60,000,.and verse. For Western 
Love Stories: Western love novelettes, 10,- 
000 to 20,000, verse 2 cents a word on ac- 
ceptance—the usual Clayton rate, and don’t 
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forget the new address—155 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 


Our Army Magazine, 160 Jay Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announces that it has a 
new editor in the place of Robert Wohl- 
forth. He is George A. Harter. 


Here is one of Harry Bates’s Pet Peeves 
as editor of Astounding Stories, and Strange 
Tales—Clayton magazines: 


“I continue to be bored, as editor, with stories 
that open slowly, with those without originality 
or even a fresh angle, and those which show 
the contributor has not studied our needs in-the 
light of a couple of back issues. Same old com- 
plaint.” 


Adventure, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, editor, A. A. Proctor, furnishes the 
following information for prospective con- 
tribs: 


“We believe in working with those who write 
for us. Believing it will save you time and 
trouble if you know just what kind of stories 
we want or do not want, we are glad to furnish 
you with the following guide: Adventure must 
maintain a high standard, for our readers include 
the cultured and critical as well as those of sim- 
ple tastes, and we must have the kind of work- 
manship that will meet this difficult double test. 
(1) This means that simplicity and clearness are 
essential, for they are both a requisite of good 
literature and surety that all who read will un- 
derstand. (2) We insist on convincingness, or 
truth to life and human nature. Characters must 
seem like real people, not mere names. The 
reader must ‘believe it happened.’ Inconsisten- 
cies and improbabilities, even in little things, @uin 
a story. We must have careful workmanship. 
(3) We want stories of action and adventure, and 
we mean adventure in its broadest sense, among 
almost any kind of people and in almost any 
place. Stories of the United States, its posses- 
sions and Canada are always welcomed, as well 
as tales of foreign lands. We use stories of even 
the remote past; stories of the future, almost 
never. (4) Our stories must be clean and whole- 
some, but without preaching or moralizing. We 
do not like stories in which crime is glorified or 
triumphs in the end. (5) We use fact articles, 
but very few. Your chances are much better if 
you put material into fiction form. Autobio- 
graphical material has almost no chance of ac- 
ceptance. (6) We always want good humorous 
stories. We take tales of pathos or tragedy, but 
not if they are morbid or leave the reader de- 
pressed or with a ‘bad taste in his mouth.’ Love 
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interest added to a story of adventure is allow- 
able, but not if it is the main feature of the tale. 
(7) We do not want: Problem stories; sex sto- 
ries; psychological stories; sophisticated stories; 
stories that glorify crime; stories that ‘couldn’t 
happen.’ Supernatural stories. (8) We use a 
little poetry, mostly sixteen lines or under. None 
of real length, unless they are narrative with a 
real story in them. Good quatrains desired. (9) 
We take short stories any length. Serials from 
60,000 to 120,000 words. Novels and novelettes, 
complete in one issue, up to 60,000. (10) We pay 
on acceptance. Price varies according to excel- 
lence, length and other factors. We buy only 
first American serial rights. (First British serial 
rights in some cases by arrangement.) Author 
may copyright in his own name. Manuscripts 
are usually handled in from two days to two 
weeks. (11) All manuscripts should be type- 
written, double-spaced, on one side of the paper 
only, with a left-hand margin of at least an 
inch. Name and address on first page. Number 
the pages. Enclose full return postage. Do not 
roll the manuscript. Do not use typewriters 
that make imperfect impressions. (12) We have 
a specially warm welcome for new writers who 
show promise—most of our present contributors 
were new when they came to us.” 


Prentice Winchell, editor Modern Ice 
Cream Industry, 114 East Thirty-second 
Street, New York City—a trade “monthly 
devoted to distribution, marketing and pro- 
duction,” wishes DicEst writers to know 
the following : 


“Modern Ice Cream Industry is anxious to get 
one particular type of article from authors who 
are familiar with merchandising material. What 
we want is this: Stories of unusual selling 
methods employed by manufacturers of ice cream 
in selling their product to retailers. We are able 
to secure for ourselves without difficulty plenty 
of data concérning the approach which manu- 
facturers use in keeping in touch with the pub- 
lic; getting hold of specific information con- 
cerning plans employed in reaching the dealer 
is quite a different matter. Our requirements 
are first that the article be not over 1,000 words; 
second that it be specific as concerns names, 
dates and amounts; third that it be illustrated 
with a photograph either of the manufacturer 
or of some of the sales material used in effect- 
ing the deal.” 


Payment, 1 cent a word, publication. 


C. K. MacDermut, Jr., managing editor, 
Dry Goods Economist, 239 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City, tells you a few 
interesting things in this message: 


“Here are authors’ mistakes in judgment 
which influence rejections; which, in fact, make 
rejections inevitable: (1) The story doesn’t 
start anywhere until one or more pages of intro- 
ductory matter have been waded through. The 
story may be a darn good one; but I have too 
many manuscripts to read to afford time for 
reading stuff that means nothing to my readers. 
If something doesn’t click in the first few para- 
graphs, the rest of the article doesn’t matter. 
(2) Material often comes in carbon copy form. 
I am not interested in an article which, appar- 
ently, has been run off for submission to sev- 
eral editors simultaneously. (3) Articles often 
are written with a bad typewriter or an old 
ribbon. They make hard reading, and my eyes 
are worth something to me. I prefer not to risk 
them. (4) Material is badly padded. My read- 
ers do not want words. Cutting takes time, 
and my time is worth something to me and to 
my employer. (5) Writers are often prone to 
emphasize personal experience and draw from 
it general conclusions, especially in fields in 
which their acquaintance is obviously inadequate. 
(6) Writers do not keep up with the progress 
of my particular field. They submit articles 
which were suitable five or ten years ago, but 
which have lost their standing as types. (7) 
Writers, generally, do not know how to make 
facts interesting, so they seek interest by side- 
lights which are of no importance, neglecting 
the essential which my readers want to know.” 


Mr. MacDermut wishes to stress the fact 
that he speaks thus as the editor of a busi- 
ness trade paper. His magazine uses arti- 
cles of specific interest to the department 
store field, up to 1,200 words, 1% to 2 cents 
a word, acceptance; photos, $2, and special 
rates for best material. 


Editorial department of American Maga- 
zine, at 250 Park Avenue, New York City, 
hands out the following specific guidance: 


“Fiction requirements: Almost any outstand- 
ingly good story has a chance with us. What 
we are looking for first, last and always, is 
really distinguished fiction. Of course, there 
are certain things which we require of a story 
in addition to its excellence as a piece of writ- 
ing. Our stories must be clean in subject mat- 
ter and treatment. We prefer American char- 
acters against an American background. Occa- 
sionally, however, we buy fiction in which the 
principal characters are Americans living in 
other countries or traveling abroad. While we 
have no objection to a certain degree of sophis- 
tication, we prefer stories that concern them- 
selves with the lives of simple, everyday folks. 
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In other words, we want stories that have a 
universal appeal. 

“We don’t insist upon stories with a happy 
ending, but we do insist upon fiction that is not 
morbid and unnecessarily depressing. We are 
always in the market for young love stories 
done with freshness and spontaneity. We also 
buy a good many stories that deal with young 
married people and their problems. While we 
occasionally publish stories about older people, 
we prefer to put the emphasis on youth. 

“We like romance and adventure, and we like 
plenty of action. We want real fiction—not 
incidents or character studies. Above all, we 
want stories that have genuine feeling—stories 
that move the reader. By this, we do not mean 
merely sentimental stories, but rather those 
that grow out of some deep inner conviction or 
emotion of the writer. 

“Space is a valuable consideration. We are 
always glad when a writer can tell his story 
in from 3,500 to 6,000 words. We have no 
specific rate of payment, but pay according to 
the value of the material to us.” 


And here are the article requirements : 


“We are in constant need of outstanding per- 
sonality articles. But we do not wish these 
based on the ‘up from nothing’ theme; nor do 
we wish straight career articles full of unessen- 
tial details of past performances. We _ need 
sufficient background to set the man in the 
present, and afte® that we prefer a forward 
looking slant. 

“Articles should be based on a theme of wide, 
common interest—one that affects the ordinary 
individual in his daily contacts with life; one 
that has real appeal. We cannot utilize mate- 
rial which has what we call ‘group’ interest 
only, as, for instance, material dealing with 
scientific subjects, written from a_ scientific 
angle. But if these scientific subjects can be 
written from a popular angle, if the subjects 
covered actually have a bearing on our daily 
lives, then with the right method of presenta- 
tion they can be made to appeal to the majority 
rather than the minority. 

“Also, it should be borne in mind that, gen- 
erally speaking, we like to hang our articles on 
a personality. It centralizes the subject and 
enables us to give a human interpretation of it 
by means of dialogues, incident, anecdote and 


illustration; also it better visualizes the idea for 
the reader.” 

Mr. Herbert R. Mayes, editor of Amer- 
ican Druggist, Fifty-seventh Street and 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, now has 
the floor: 


“On general principles we are prejudiced 
against free-lance writers who work on a quan- 
tity production basis. When an author sends 
material to us week after week we assume he 
doesn’t take much time to prepare it. Usually 
we are kindly disposed toward the writer who, 
having studied our magazine, queries us about 
an idea or articles he has in mind. With such 
a writer we are pleased to cooperate.” 


From Brevities— 


““Bunk’ is slated as a Clayton humorrag.” 
Which, translated into intelligible English, 
means that the Clayton Publications, 155 
East Forty-fourth Street, New York City, 
added a new funny magazine to the string, 
and Ballyhoo has another competitor. 


Ralph McAllister Ingersoll, after two 
years as associate editor of Fortune, has 
been made managing editor. He was for- 
merly managing editor of The New Yorker, 
a post he held for five years. 





The Criterion Publishing Company is in the 
market for material for our four new publica- 
tions which are devoted to sports, radio, motion 
picture, and general fiction, respectively. Our 
rates are from one-half cent to two cents per 
word. 

We will be able to use general articles and 
fiction on the above themes, preferably short 
in length and terse in content. 

We cannot attempt to undertake to return any 
manuscripts unless accompanied by  self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes. Decisions on all 
material will be prompt. 

SAML. BusHMAN, Ed. Dir., 
Criterion Publishing Co., 
1118 Chestnut Sreet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





National Contest Announcements 


Compiled by MaDELINE ARCHER 


(Member 1931 All-America Contest Team) 


Contests grouped under heads which indicate their type. 


Letter, Essay, Article 

Olympic Games Contest Dept. of the 
Assets Corp., 801 Rowan Bldg., Spring 
Street at Fifth, Los Angeles, Calif., are of- 
fering two round trips plus $500 cash for 
best 50-word letter on “The Benefits the 
Olympic Games will bring to Los Angeles 
and vicinity.” Closes postmark July 29. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, National 
Americanization Headquarters, 32 Union 
Square, New York City. Prizes valued at 
$100 down to $15 for best essays on “What 
is the best method of curbing crime in our 
political, commercial and private life?” Es- 
Limited to 
1,000 words. State age and home address. 
Closes April 27. 

Sterno Institute, 9 East Thirty-seventh 
Street, New York City; $50 weekly during 
1932 for letter suggesting new uses for 
Sterno Canned Heat. 

Keystone Steel and Wire Co., 539 Indus- 
trial Street, Peoria, Ill. $1,775 in 85 cash 
prizes, $500 down for best letters of 500 
words or less on “How does good woven 
wire fence help increase farm profits?” 
Write for entry blank and folder. Closes 
May 9. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Space rates for letters on “Better 
Business.” Address editor. 

The Roycrofter, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Monthly prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for the 
three best letters on “Junto and its place 
in peoples’ lives.” 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broad- 


says must be hand-written! 


way, New York City. Monthly prizes for 


letters of criticism. Closes on 15th of 
month. (See magazine for details.) 


True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City; $50 in cash prizes monthly for 
best letters criticizing contents. Also, $30 
in cash prizes for letters telling how to 
make money at home. Address Home-Mak- 
ing Forum. Closes 25th of month. 

Silver Screen, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City; $15, $10 and $5 for con- 
structive letters to the Love and Hisses De- 
partment of the magazine. 

Motion Picture Classic, Paramount Build- 
ing, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Monthly prizes of $20, $10 and $5 for 200 
to 250-word letters on movie subjects. Ad- 
dress Lawrence Reid, Editor. 

Movie Mirror, 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. $5 for every letter printed 
on “How He Proposed.” Address Doris 
Blake, above. 


Short Story 

American Forests, 1727 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; offers monthly prizes 
of $10 a story for true stories on ‘The 
Smartest Thing My Dog Ever Did.” 500- 
word limit. Send photo with story, if pos- 
sible. 

Battle Stories, 529 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; $50 monthly for best 
story (true experience) of front-line action. 

Boston Post, Boston, Mass.; $10, $5 and 
$2 each week to women for original short 
stories. 

True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. $10,000 in cash prizes, $5,000 to $250 
for best true stories. Non-winning stories 
accepted will be paid for at word rates. 
Stories must be 2,500 words or over. Rules 
can be seen in all Macfadden magazines. 
Contest monthly until further notice. 
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Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for 
true experience stories. Sex barred; hu- 
mor preferred. 

Daily News, 220 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City; $25 each for best 
story plots suitable for 2,000-word stories. 
Address Story Plot Contest. 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York City: 
$5,000 for fourteen short stories, $1,000 to 
$250, written by novice writers who have 
never sold a story to a national circulated 
magazine of any kind. A “First Story” 
contest. Send manuscript flat by first-class 
mail. Address First Story Editor, above. 
(Suggest contributors see the magazine for 
details. ) 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York City ; 
weekly short story contest paying from 
$100 to $500 for a story under 1,200 words. 





Titles, Statements, Slogans, Names 

College Life, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City; $15 and $10 monthly for best 
titles submitted to pictures on front cover. 

Motor, 119 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, offers $25 each month for best 
cover title. 

Tread Right Shoes, St. Louis, Mo. ; $100 
each week for 50-word statements on “What 
you would say over the radio about Tread 
Right Shoes.” Address above. 

Life Saver Co., Port Chester, N. Y., of- 
fers $100 weekly for best 15-word state- 
ments on “Why I Like Life Savers.” Write 
entry on back of wrappers, three words to a 
wrapper. Address The Life Save Reporter, 
above. . 





Blurbs, Wisecracks 

$25,000 cash Blurb Contest; 464 prizes 
each month for “blurbs” about Palm Olive 
or Colgate’s Shaving Cream. (Six contests 
in all.) Contest announced in Collier’s and 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Liberty Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City; $500 each week for wisecrack 
answers to the weekly question. The an- 


swer must be funny, and another question 
submitted along with the answer. Mail en- 
tries to Answers, P. O. Box 556, Grand 





Central Station, New York City. (Neces- 


sary to see magazine. ) 


Limericks, Poetry 

American Pencil Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, offers $5 for clever limericks or 
verse about Venus or Velvet Pencils. 

Tom’s Toasted Peanuts, Columbia, Ga. 
Weekly prize of $10 and fourteen of $5 for 
humorous verse about Tom’s T. P. Empty 
bag with each entry. 

Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Ogle- 
thorpe University, Georgia; $25 for best 
poem each issue. 

Versecraft, Emory University, Georgia, 
A prize of $10 for best poem in each issue. 
(Selected by popularity vote.) 

Poetry World, 19 Stuyvesant Street, New 
York City; $2 for each poem-sentence pub- 
lished. ‘The whole poem must be given 
in a single sentence and it should not be a 
compound sentence; it should present a 
single idea, clearly, with few adjectives and 
no poeticisms; there should be cadence but 
not measured meter.” 





Cut-Out 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City; $10,000 in cash 
prizes in a cut-out contest entitled “Heroes 
of Science.” A series of six monthly con- 
tests beginning with the March issue; $500 
to $10 in prizes each month. Left-over 
clippings to be saved for the grand final 
contest. Must be in by August 30 for grand 
awards. See magazine for details. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York City, offers $1,500 in 89 
cash prizes—$500 to $5, for finding flaws 
in an alibi. See March issue for details. 
Closes April 25. 





Photography 
New York Daily News, 220 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City, offers $25 
for each baby or young child’s picture which 
they publish in the rotogravure section each 
Sunday. Three grand prizes, $1,000, $250 
and $100 will be paid at end of contest to 
the three most beautiful children. Accom- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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What Women Read 





By CiarrE W. CALLAHAN 


Assistant Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal 


readers today is not the simple matter 

that it must have been a decade or 
more ago when the woman’s magazine story 
was almost sure to be along sentimental 
lines, or, if it left out the sobs and the heart 
throbs, was playfully bright in a Pollyanna 
way. Five years, yes, even three years 
back, the sophisticated story, hard to the 
brittle stage, glittering, glamorous, was gen- 
erally popular for women readers. 


FF weaders to the fiction taste of women 


But today? Well, we are being told on 
every hand that romance is back, that girls 
will be girls—note the frills and furbelows 
on their clothes, their new subdued man- 
ners, and so on. I am inclined to think that 
the new woman—and consequently. what 
the new woman wants to read—is not ex- 
actly the demure Sweet Adeline revived, but 
more nearly what a recent musical comedy 
did to its chorus—a layer of long ruffled net 
over the most abbreviated of dancing brevi- 
ties. 


Of course, women are still romantic; they 
always will be in various degrees. of mani- 
festations. And so the good romantic story, 
the one that brings pure young love through 
the flames, over the hurdles, or through a 
maze of misunderstandings and leaves it 
breathlessly triumphant in the end is always 
a best seller to the women’s publications. 
Right now, however, we are going through 
a phase of honest and casual romanticising. 
We are romantic, we women, but we ac- 
knowledge it and redefine it, which gives it 
a sophisticated edge. Our fiction is show- 
ing it. 
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Also, because the younger generations of 
women who are setting the styles of thought 
and reading are honest in their sentiment, 
saccharine sentimentality is out. We still 
want heart throbs and warmth in our sto- 
ries, we want the nobler emotions of pity, 
love, righteous indignation, grief, tender- 
ness, or elation aroused, but not by the good 
old props and types of former years. 
Women are thinking more, or at least they - 
seem to be thinking straighter and deeper. 
They want to be stirred by something gen- 
uine, and not by any abstract thing that for- 
merly stood for feminine flutterings like 
love at first sight, mother love, the innocence 
of childhood, the spurned parent, and so on. 

Good sentiment is the first requisite of a 
story designed for women particularly. 

But women also want something to think 
about, to ponder over, often to take issue 
with in their fiction. Every magazine edi- 
tor knows that many timely controversial 
subjects are better left to the fictioneers than 
the article-writers. Thus we have stories 
on divorce, adoption, childless marriages, 
etc. Right now the depression is having its 
innings, and is more than likely to give a 
sane, back-to-home-spun trend to our fiction 
for some tirae to come. 

The new woman is asking for well-written 
fiction today. The graph of her culture is 
gradually rising. She is as a whole better 
educated than her mother. The amazing 
quality of some of the popular best-sellers 
of the moment, and the books sponsored by 
the various monthly book clubs is proof of 
the improved fictional taste among women, 
for it is women who support the popular 
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book and do most of the word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising. 

The smooth paper class of women’s mag- 
azines have been recognizing this trend for 
some time, and endeavor to give their read- 
ers well-written stories with as much artistic 
finish as is compatible with popular appeal. 
In the last few years the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal has published fiction from names out- 
standing in the literary world, stories that a 
few years ago would never have found an 
audience in a popular woman’s magazine. 


The results of a questionnaire put out by 
our fiction department a short time ago to 
determine if we were right in our assump- 
tion of knowing just what women want to 
read today were most enlightening, and bore 
out our theories that ‘“‘woman interest” in a 
story was almost synonymous with senti- 
ment. It was distributed to a widely scat- 
tered range of class, age, and vocation. 
Answers came in from women 16 to 70 
years of age, the largest number falling be- 
tween 20 and 40. Single and married women 
were about evenly divided. Housewives, 
secretaries, teachers, writers, students, ad- 
vertisers, artists, musicians, nurses, libra- 
rians, technicians, and clubwomen, all in all 
a fairly representative magazine audience, 
testified to their likes and dislikes in popu- 
lar fiction. 


A top-heavy majority admitted that the 
love story was the first story they chose to 
read when they picked up a magazine. An- 
swers were fairly well distributed between 
the young love and the married love story. 
The Cinderella plot had plenty of votes, with 
the preference going to the everyday sort 
of heroine rather than the glamorous one. 
For heroes, votes fell about fifty-fifty for 
the caveman and “the-little-boy-who-never- 
grows-up” lover. 


Contrary to the general opinion of wom- 
en’s fiction, the happy ending was not a 
necessity. Most of the women stated that 
they could accept an unhappy ending if the 
story were sincere, convincing, and had emo- 
tional value. After the almost universally 
liked love story, stories with glamorous set- 
tings, and next stories with ideas seemed to 


claim the votes. The story of action in the 
physical sense apparently had little feminine 
appeal. To get even more concrete, the 
types of stories listed fell into this order 
of preference: Humorous, historical, stories 
with foreign setting, mystery, animal, about 
children, series of stories built around one 
character or set of characters, psychologi- 
cal, parent-child, pioneer, Christmas, sea, 
sports, negro, psychic or supernatural, and 
lastly Westerns. 

Two of the hardest stories to find—among 
those mentioned as favorites in this list— 
are humorous stories and good mystery sto- 
ries. It takes a special kind of genius to 
write the really funny story. It is not easy 
by any means to be a Lardner, Wodehouse, 
or Nina Wilcox Putnam, though many at- 
tempt it. To strike the right note for com- 
edy is as hard as placing a tennis ball. If 
it is cheap and goes over the boundary lines 
of good taste, it’s out. If it shows doubtful, 
slovenly technique, it falls flat—is a dud. 
Comedy in the short story may be the quiet, 
chuckling kind or it can be broad and up- 
roarious, but it cannot let up. Many a story 
goes through our hands with a really farci- 
cal situation and a dozen good lines but with 
great gaps of mediocrity in between. Or in 
trying to be funny it tries too hard and turns 
into a smart aleck of a story. 


S FOR the mystery story, it must be 

harder to handle than the amateur gives 
it credit for being, in spite of the fact that it 
is a strictly manufactured fiction product. 
The average writer of mystery tales tries to 
do too much in the short story word limit. 
He is apt to compress a whole novel length 
plot, instead of picking a few baffling clues 
in the hands of interesting characters to 
make a short piquant mystery tale. 

Right now with depression still darken- 
ing our everyday outlook, the favor of the 
fiction readers swings naturally to the opti- 
mistic story with a happy ending. Gloomy 
reading has no place on the copy list. Life 
itself supplies plenty of tragedy, hence sto- 
ries must supply escape. It ought to be fair 
sailing for awhile for the romantic story of 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Let’s Write an Adventures Story 


By Lurton BLAssINGAME 


HERE is no story as old in its appeal 
T to the imagination of men as is 
the tale of heroic adventure. Be- 
fore man began to worship woman, and 
so provided the essential psychology for 
the spinning of love stories, 
warriors chanted the stories of 
their fights around the camp 
fires. Civilization has done 
nothing to militate against our 
interest in such stories, which 
have provided us with classics 


nue, New York City), and there are a 
number of other magazines that are ready 
to take a good fast-moving sport yarn. I 
was down at 280 Broadway the other day 
talking to the associate editor of Argosy 
and he told me they had more 
difficulty in getting good sport 
stories with novel plots than 
they had in securing any other 
kind of copy. 

Then there are the stories of 
heroic adventure among the au- 
tomobile and air-racing frater- 





from the time of Homer to the 
present. If anything, our com- 
mercial civilization has made this field a 
richer storehouse for the spinner of yarns, 
for man’s nature has not changed as have 
his occupations. 

Denied a frontier where he can live ad- 
venturously, hemmed in by the strict pre- 
cepts of society, the American male is turn- 
ing more and more to the adventure yarn 
to find vicariously the thrill of discovery and 
combat which the narrow routine of his life 
denies him. 

If you doubt me, look at the crowds that 
attend the conflicts between football elevens 
and baseball nines; look at the space the 
papers are devoting to the more bloody con- 
flicts between nations in the Orient; look 
at the number of adventure magazines on 
your nearest news stand. These publica- 
tions print millions of words a year and 
pay from one to eight cents a word for 
stories. Here is an enormously rich mariet 
for the writer who can turn out copy con- 
sistently and who can respond to the clash 
for supremacy between men. 

It is not necessary to have used the front 
end of a six-gun for a teething ring nor 
to have sailed the seven seas in a freighter 
to draw checks from the action markets. 
If you are an enthusiast of sport, there 
is a magazine specializing in stories of 
this kind (Sport Stories, 79 Seventh Ave- 
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nity, stories in our fire and po- 
lice forces, in the exploits of reporters, 
miners, motion picture producers, loggers, 
construction gangs, and even business men. 
And there are markets for good stories 
utilizing all of these fields (Adventure, 161 
Sixth Avenue; Short Stories, Garden City, 
79 Seventh Avenue, and Argosy, accept a 
good adventure yarn in almost any field.) 


In addition to these courses there is a 
big demand for good stories of Western 
and Northwestern adventure, of heroic 
conflicts on the sea, and in the out-of-the- 
way places of the world. It is almost, 
though not quite, possible for the adven- 
ture writer to say that the world is his 
oyster and that he can open it from any 
edge and find material that will bring him 
a check. Always our hero sets out to ac- 
complish something; always he is opposed 
by the villain; and almost always the hero 
wins out in the end. 


ESPITE the wide variety of subject 

matter available in this pattern, there 

are certain very definite requirements and 

taboos in operation in all these fields. Let’s 

look at them in connection with our plotting 
of a good adventure yarn. 


In the first place the hero should be an 
American and it is usually sound though 
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not imperative, to have him somewhere be- 
tween voting age and forty. 


The next step in order and importance 
is the selection of your villain. We do 
not want a story that will stir up racial 
prejudice, and consequently stories laid in 
this country usually involve conflicts be- 
tween white men. Even if you are using 
a far distant locale it is good to have the 
villain an American or a North European. 
There are definite reasons for this but if 
we are going to cover all the essential points 
in the writing of the action story and the 
different markets, we can’t go into a great 
deal of explanation. If you use a non-white 
villian, it is a good policy to make him a 
cunning monster of the Fu Manchu variety. 
Do not, however, just drag in some poor 
South Sea Islander, Portugese or Pata- 
agonian. If your hero is operating in South 
America, the South Seas, or Africa, it is 
sound policy to have a white villian opera- 
ting in the same locale and let the two 
come into conflict. 


Over what? Now we are getting down 
to our plot. But even here there are taboos. 
Avoid clashes which involve politics. There 
are a few markets which will use such a 
story (notably Blue Book at 230 Park Ave- 
nue), but the vast majority of magazines 
in this field do not want governmental 
policies dragged into their stories. It is 
wisest to let the clash grow naturally out 
of your hero’s occupation and the setting 
in which he operates. If he is a fireman, 
he comes into conflict with firebugs, racke- 
teers, men seeking to fire their stores or 
homes to collect insurance. If he is in 
South America, he may be a miner in the 
Andes or a rubber planter along the Ama- 
zon. In the South Seas he can be a pearler, 
or in the Antarctic a whaler. In North 
Africa he can belong to the Foreign Legion 
and in South Africa he may be among or 
opposed to the I. D. B. (Illicit Diamond 
Buyers). Wherever there is wealth and 
honor to be gained there your hero may 
operate and there, too, your villain may 
operate against him. 
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Now that we know our hero and villain, 
how much bloodshed and physical conflict 
are we going to put into the story? The 
answer will depend entirely upon the market 
for which you are aiming. As a general 
rule very little murder is required. If you 
are going to write for the Fiction House 
group, such magazines as Black Aces, 
North-West Stories, Lariat, Action Stories, 
etc., located at 220 East Forty-second 
Street, you will need more violence than 
if you are writing for most of the maga- 
zines we have previously named. 


The very best policy for most publica- 
tions is to plan your story so that you put 
your hero into danger in the first scene 
and keep him in danger so that the reader 
will never know whether he is going to 
lose his life or not, and to make your story 
more a yarn of suspense than of consistent 
bloodshed. Death, if it enters at all, usually 
enters only at the climax. 


ET’S take for a general example a novel- 

ette by that ace of adventure story 
writers, H. Bedford-Jones. The story opens 
with the old and weak captain of a ship 
drinking himself to death to avoid a danger 
and dishonor which he knows threatens. 
Just before he dies he warns the hero, the 
first mate, to be careful of the supercargo 
aboard the ship. A short time later the 
supercargo tries to bribe the mate without 
letting our hero know exactly what he 
wants to get for the money he is offering. 
The hero naturally refuses and a tense situ- 
ation is built up. The mate, now in charge 
of the ship, must secure the valued cargo 
from a coasting steamer which has been sunk 
on a reef. It turns out that part of the 
cargo is a fabulous collection of gems 
which the supercargo wishes to appropriate 
for himself. The hero refuses to permit 
this, is knocked out and left for dead, the 
supercargo taking charge of the ship. The 
mate recovers and in the final climax kills 
the villain and regains the ship. 
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This is the typical adventure plot, 
whether the action takes place in an Amer- 
ican city or in the wilds of Tibet. A writer 
who assumes that he has to kill a man 
a page if he is to sell will find that he has 
killed his chances of selling. 

Let’s examine a few openings and see 
how professional writers capture a reader’s 
interest at the very beginning of their yarn. 
Here is one from a novelette of the French 
Foreign Legion that appeared in Adven- 
ture—a novelette by the way in which. not 
a single death occurred but which manages 
to hold the reader’s interest throughout. 


“It was Wither’s fault. He should not 
have allowed his imagination to run riot 
over several sheets of note paper which he 
had stolen from the company office. This 
in itself was bad enough and dangerous 
enough, but he made matters worse by 
dragging Curialo into the mess.” 


Notice how we are immediately promised 
trouble ahead. The hero has stolen paper 
from the company office; he has made this 
worse by letting his imagination run riot 
over it; and he has still further complicated 
matters by bringing another  trouble- 
maker in. Something is going to happen 
and the promise of that leads the reader on. 


And here is an opening by that excellent 
and prolific author of Western, Eugene 
Cunningham. It appeared in Action Stories 
and consequently contains more action than 
the adventure opening quoted but also holds 
promise of interest for the future. 


“Yup! Yup!’ yelled the tall man in the 
day coach door. ‘I got the law in each 
hand. Ahh ya’ would!’ The long Colt in 
his right hand roared hollowly in the con- 
fined space of the .car. Old Zeno Yates 
of the Y-Bench flinched with the burn of 
the bullet across his shoulder point. He 
had been so indiscreet as to try fumbling in 
his war bag under the seat. Now he 
straightened like a ramrod and both of his 
gnarled hands shot into the air.” 


And here is an opening from one of my 
own yarns that appeared in Short Stories 
that gives both setting and a promise of 
future danger. 
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‘Lance Farrell rolled his head on the pil- 
low so that he no longer looked through 
the screened window. It was growing dark; 
the west was burnished copper above the 
filigreed patterns of the tree tops, and the 
jungle itself was solid ebony. At any 
minute now the intense stillness would be 
shattered by Jim Hatsford’s return from 
Itchta with the money for the season’s ship- 
ment of rubber, and Bob Duffield was still 
here. That would mean trouble. Farrell 
felt it through every nerve and muscle of 
his aching body.” 

Granted you have a good opening to find 
out what is going to happen, develop it a 
little and get him still more interested and 
then you can stop and put in a paragraph 
or two to give the essential background of 
facts that it is necessary for the readers to 
have. If you have to stop your story to 
do this, make your explanation brief. If 
it can be done logically in whole or in part 
through dialogue that furthers the action, 
so much the better. 

There is no need for us to go into de- 
tail here in discussing the important sub- 
*ject of dialogue, for it has been treated 
very thoroughly by Mr. Roy Horn in a 
recent issue of Writer’s Digest. Read his 
article; but don’t stop there: make a care- 
ful study of the naturalness of the dialogue 
used by the successful authors in the mag- 
azines you wish to reach. 


There remain a number of other impor- 
tant subjects for us to take up before we 
have our successful story ready to go out. 
Let’s discuss the most important of them 
under a few general headings—developing 
the body of the story; the use of descrip- 
tion; the climax. 

We have given our readers an _ inter- 
esting opening; and we have paused, verv 
briefly, to let them know the essential facts 
about how the hero got in the difficulties 
in which we find him. Taking up the story 
again, the one thing of which we must be 
sure is that there is no great falling off 
in interest. Let’s look at a few examples 
to see how this is accomplished. A story by 
Howard E. Davis in the current Adventure 
will provide a satisfactory example. 
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The yarn opens with an old deputy sheriff 
strapping on his two big guns and going out 
into the small Southern town where he lives. 
He arrests an old Negro for stealing a loaf 
of bread; but ends by releasing him and 
giving him a large sack of food for which 
he, the deputy, pays. Now with our in- 
terests aroused in the exploits of this sym- 
pathetic gun-toter it is up to Mr. Davis to 
hold the readers’ interest. The episode used 
for an opening is apparently closed. A loss 
of suspense means a rejection. What does 
he do? 

“As he (Two-Gun) turned to leave the 
store, he was acutely conscious of the grin 
with which he was greeted by his arch 
enemy, Lem Ansley,” Mr. Davis writes; 
and explains that Ansley, as editor of the 
local paper, always writes up old Two- 
Gun’s exploits humorously in a way that 
is gradually making the deputy the laugh- 
ing stock of the town and killing his self- 
esteem. 

For a paragraph or two the hero worries 
over the report he knows the editor will 
write of his arrest; but almost immediately 
he is called on to subdue a drunken bully 
who is breaking up the plate-glass windows 
of the town. He subdues his man while 
the town constable hovers, like Baal at 
Mount Carmel, afar off; but instead of 
taking the offender to jail Two-Gun takes 
the bum home and gets him to sign the 
teetotaller’s pledge. 

This, of course, is only more ammunition 
for the editor to joke about, and Two-Gun 
knows it. He wishes for a bank robbery 
where he may face a real villain over smok- 
ing guns; and is ready to die to appear 
in an affair in which the editor must rep- 
resent him as a hero. 

Notice that Two-Gun’s position has 
grown steadily worse. But this is not 
enough; nor can Mr. Davis allow interest 
to flag. Two nights later, worrying over 
the story he knows will appear about him 
in the weekly on Thursday, Two-Gun hears 
a noise near the barn. Afraid his cow is 
sick, he goes out in his scant night shirt 
to investigate; but instead of a sick cow 
he finds two armed men disposing of a 
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third whom they have robbed. Two-Gun 
vanquishes them with a squirt gun filled 
with fly-scat. A crowd, attracted by the 
crooks’ shooting, come up and finds the 
deputy in his brief attire. Editor Ansley 
and some giggling women are in the audi- 
ence. 

That seems the final blow. Two-Gun 
knows that “when Lem Ansley got through 
with him, he would be the laughing stock 
of the entire county.” All his high courage 
departs; he goes to Ansley and begs him 
not to put him in the story; but Ansley 
refuses the request. Two-Gun decides the 
only thing left is to kill Ansley. 

The climax and solution of this yarn 
don’t belong at this place in our discus- 
sion of the action story. What is impor- 
tant is the increasing tenseness which the 
author builds up. Catching our interest 
at the first, he never allows it to flag. More 
and more we become engrossed in Two- 
Gun’s fight for respectability as a real, hard- 
boiled officer. 

In this story we've had little gun play 
and no killings; but if Mr. Davis had been 
writing for the more melodramatic publi- 
cations, he could have followed the same 
pattern of action, but with changed itici- 
dents. His first arrest, instead of being 
a harmless old Negro, could have been the 
lieutenant of a bandit gang. The other 
clashes could have been with other mem- 
bers of the band bent on rescuing the lieu- 
tenant or in getting revenge; and we could 
reach the climax with the hero knowing 
that he must go to the bandits’ lair and 
route them single-handed, or face disgrace 
or ruin. And the clash, with changed set- 
tings and characters, could have occurred 
in Manchuria, Borneo, or Texas. 


HEREVER your setting, your descrip- 

tion must be accurate and must be an 
integral part of your story. Action must 
be kept moving ; suspense must be kept up. 
You can’t do this if you stop the story oc- 
casionally to throw in hunks of local color, 
whether taken from your memory or a 
travel book and then pick up your story 
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again, describing the action as if it hap- 
pened in a void. Description and action 
must move forward together, like Siamese 
twins. 

Of course it is usually necessary to give 
a general picture of the landscape as a 
whole, but even here it is best to let the 
reader see what the character sees. Here, 
for example, is how one of the best au- 
thors of Westerns paints in broad outline 
the setting in which the action of his story 
is to unroll: 

“The two riders stopped by common im- 
pulse at the rim of the butte wall. Two 
hundred feet below them lay a narrow 
valley boxed in on three sides and running 
northerly on the fourth into the haze of 
an autumn morning. A creek meandered 
through it, sparkling fresh and clear under 
the sun, and all along its course for a mat- 
ter of miles great stacks of meadow hay 
stood up like forts. Cattle grazed here and 
yonder, vari-colored patches against the 
tawny flooring; a band of loose horses 
stampeded restlessly, kicking up a low 
streamer of dust. So the valley set, sunken 
between the confining sidewalls that were 
perhaps two miles apart and running against 
an equally rugged barrier to the south, 
though this barrier was dark with timber 
and hoisted itself fold by fold into a general 
mass of hills.” 

Here there is no action. But the set- 
ting is so important to the story that the 
reader is interested in it—for the length of 
a paragraph. Ernest Haycox, you notice, 
lets you see just what his characters saw; 
but without the obvious and entirely unnec- 
essary statement that this is what they saw. 

From this point on, however, the char- 
acters are in motion; and consequently there 
can be no long pauses for broad views. No- 
tice how effectively the author combines ac- 
tion and description in the following 
paragraph that has the rhythm of fast 
riding : 

“They raced away from Hannaford’s, on 
westward along the winding trail. The stars 
were frosty and the sky pale with a half 
moon’s light. Nothing was said; the drum 
of hoofs made an unbroken rhythm; leather 
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squealed. The road swung, slashed a rising 
hill face and was absorbed in the black 
jaws of a ravine. The cavalcade raced 
through, thundered over a bridge with the 
echo falling down upon them long after 
their passage. Then the road lay up in 
front of them like a dim silver tape un- 
rolled over a velvet table and over it they 
pounded, the barrels of the ponies heav- 
ing against the cinches. A half mile and 
then a mile. Beyond it was the level top 
of a butte, and still farther beyond the night 
seemed to sink into a bottomless hole. The 
road veered, tipped precipitately along the 
narrow shelving of a vertical wall. Down 
this they flung themselves headlong. Yon- 
der in the valley two miles was the Mer- 
chant ranchhouse, one single point of light 
glimmering through the haze.” 

Our action story comes now toward an 
end. We began the story, using the proper 
here and villain, in a way to catch reader 
interest. We let them fight for stakes which 
editors would approve rather than disap- 
prove. We developed the story swiftly so 
that, instead of losing interest, we inten- 
sified it. 

Notice that we approach the climax with 
the hero in a worse position than that in 
which we found him. Very probably, he is 
in such danger that the reader can’t see how 
he can come through successfully. In Da- 
vis’s yarn, Two-Gun had decided to kill the 
newspaper editor and then surrender, his 
reputation gone and his life forfeit to the 
state. In Bedford-Jones’ novelette, men- 
tioned earlier in this article, we are ready 
for the climax when the hero is knocked 
out, left for dead, and the villain takes 
charge of the ship. 

Now, how are we going to bring our man 
through to final victory, how uphold virtue 
and prove that the wages of sin is death? 

On our solution will depend much of the 
success or failure of the yarn. And the 
hero’s success must result from his supe- 
rior bravery, brains, and brawn (one or more 
of these) and from these alone. Outside aid 
must be denied him. The faithful servant 
or the beautiful heroine cannot slip in and 
(Continued on page 55) 
























































HERE is a charming old German poem 

by Joseph von Eichendorff called “The 

Happy Wanderer,” of which I have 
always been very fond. Its theme is based 
on the assumption that God sends out to 
the four corners of the earth those upon 
whom He wishes to bestow special marks of 
His favor, in order 


The Happy Wanderer 


By Frances ParKINSON KEYES 


cisco, of Lisbon, of Naples, of Constantin- 
ople, of Yokohama, of Rio de Janeiro. 
Fujiyama, the Jungfrau, Pike’s Peak, the 
Peak of Tenerife, Mount Washington, Cris- 
tallo of the Dolomites, Aconcagua, Sarmi- 
ento. The Panama Canal, the Suez Canal, 
the Corinth Canal, the Chilean Canals—so- 

called — between Ma- 





that these travelers 


may have the inesti- OOD Housekeeping has commis- 


= gallanes and Puerto 
Montt, which are 


mable privilege of be- 
coming acquainted 
with the wonders He 
has wrought. 

I should certainly 
be the last to quarrel 
with von Eichen- 
dorff’s theory. For I 
am convinced that 
God has heen very 
good to me, and one 
of the strongest rea- 
sons for this convic- 
tion is that I have 
been granted the sight 
of so many of the glo- 
ries of the world: The 


sioned Frances Parkinson Keyes to 
conduct a Travel Department in addition 
to her travel articles for that magazine 
designed to help readers. Most of the 
women’s magazines as well as the large 
national weeklies have carried articles by 
Mrs. Keyes. 

Her latest book, “Lady Blanche Farm,” 
is published by Liveright, New York 
City. Other books include, “The Old 
Gray Homestead,’ “The Career of David 
Noble,” “Letters From a Senator’s Wife” 
and “Silver Seas and Golden Cities.” 

The National Broadcasting Co. spon- 
sors a weekly talk by Mrs. Keyes from 
her Washington home under the general 
heading, “Tea With a Senator’s Wife in 
Washington.” 

Writer’s Dicest is grateful to Mrs. 
Keyes for her kind remarks concerning 
it made over the air. 


really fjords of Nor- 
way. 

The Mississippi 
flowing among smooth 
pastures between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, the 
Danube with the light- 
ed bridges strung 
across it at Budapest, 
the Yangtse crawling 
turgidly into the sea 
at Shanghai, the La 
Plata smooth indeed 
as silver at Monte- 
video. The Island of 
Orleans near Que- 
bec, snow - shrouded, 
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the Palma Cathedral, 
and the Mount of Olives in the sunrise ; the 
Great Wall of China at midday; the Dai- 
mutsu of Kamakura at dusk; the mountains 
of Java and of Peru at sunset; the sun and 
moon, equally huge, equally round, equi- 
distant from the horizon, over the Red Sea: 
the Parthenon, the Pyramids, the Alhambra, 
and the cataracts of Iguazu by moonlight. 
The hedges of night-blooming cereus in 
Honolulu, the fields of Easter lilies in Ber- 
muda, the pink roses clambering over grey 
walls at Cintra, the heavy-sweet, waxen 
white gardenias of Porto Rico. The harbors 
of San Juan, of Hong Kong, of San Fran- 
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across the St. Law- 
rence from the villages of St. Gregoire and 
Ange Gardien; the Isle of Pines near Cuba, 
sun-drenched and sand-baked, reached by a 
tiny steamer plying across the warm seas 
from. Havana. 

The Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem, the 
Mosque of Omayad at Damascus, the Tem- 
ple of the Tooth in Khandi, the Imperial 
Shrine in Tokyo, the Temple of the Thou- 
sand-Handed Goddess in Sochow, the ruins 
of Borobadoor, of Baalbeck, of Palmyra— 
holy places all. The stained glass windows 
of Chartre, the jewels and carvings of 
Toledo, the frozen laces in Milan, the mis- 
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sal-like facade of Orvieto, the majesty and 
might of Cologne, the dim vastness of Bar- 
celona; cathedrals all. The mission church- 
es of California and Texas, the Canadian 
Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre, the Church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem, holiest of all, 
or so it seems to me. 

Joyous memories all these and many more 
—joyous and vivid as if everyone belonged 
to yesterday—the memories of a happy 
wanderer. So I can fully subscribe to the 
sentiments of von Eichendorff. Neverthe- 
less, I have moments of wishing that he 
had added an extra verse or so to his poem 
setting forth, in unmistakable language, the 
lamentable fact that the happy wanderer 
is not usually able to capitalize his pilgrim- 
age by describing it on paper and selling the 
product of his pen to some eager editor, un- 
less he has, in the first place, a special flair 
for that sort of writing, and, in the second 
place, the practical preparation which per- 
mits him to make traveling primarily a pro- 
fession and only secondarily a pleasure. 

Perhaps, at the time von Eichendorff con- 
ceived and composed his fantasy there was 
no evidence that it was necessary, or even 
desirable, to emphasize this; but in the light 
of the questions that pour in upon me, it 
seems advisable to do so now, “It has oc- 
curred to me that with your large expe- 
rience in travel, you must know of oppor- 
tunities for women to write abroad. I have 
set my heart on getting some kind of a 
journalistic job in a foreign country and 
everyone discourages me, and says that such 
places are open only to people with a great 
deal of experience or those who have ‘pull.’ 
I would appreciate it very much if you 
would tell me what lines of work of the 
sort I want are open to women and what 
preparation would be necessary,” states one 
correspondent. “I should like to earn my 
living in some phase of newspaper work or 
by some means of travel,” says another— 
either would be nice, but the combination 
would be ideal! (The italics are mine!) 

I do not wish to bind these soaring spirits, 
and I do not see any reason why I should. 
I am not a great believer in “pull,” and on 
the other hand I do believe that the field 
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WANDERER 





of travel-writing is as wide as the world 

itself, and that there are innumerable edi- 
tors who are willing to accept travel stories. 
and actually anxious to secure them. At 
the same time I feel, very strongly, that the 
qualifications for becoming a prosperous as 
well as a happy wanderer which von Eichen- 
dorff does not mention but to which I have 
already alluded, are very essential to suc- 
cess in that line of endeavor. Therefore, to 
the best of my limited ability, I will out- 
line them as I see them, both in the hope 
that something I can say will serve as a 
guide-post on the great highroad of adven- 
ture, and also as an indication of how stir- 
ring experiences may best and most profit- 
abl be recorded. 

g J have outlined before, in the Dicest, the 
self-evident requisites for writing: “At 
least a tiny spark of that God-given flame 
which we call talent; a flexible and exten- 
sive vocabulary; a natural sense of word 
value and phrase forms; a knowledge of 
human nature and an attitude of sympa- 
thetic understanding towards it; a sincerity 
which is so complete that, since it never per- 
mits self-deception, never fails to leave its 
imprint on others; a vivid imagination, a 
retentive memory, and an unpoisoned sense 
of humor.” To these qualities, which seem 
to be essential for any sort of journalistic 
work, should be added, when it comes to the 
question of travel writing, a faculty for mak- 
ing what you see yourself seem vivid to 
others, and an ability to work anywhere, any 
time, and under any conditions. It does 
not suffice, for instance, to go and gaze at 
the Colosseum; you must cause all your 
readers to feel as if they were gazing at it, 
too. It does not suffice to sail through the 
Straits of Magellan ; you must cause all your 
readers to feel as if they were sailing 
through them, too—exactly as the painter 
of a winter landscape, if he has talent, causes 
everyone to shiver who looks at it. This 
faculty is partly a gift, and partly the re- 
sult of the training that comes from oft- 
repeated and persistent effort, from trying 
over and over again to recreate for others 
what you have experienced yourself. And 
not only the sense of sight but the sense 
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of feeling must be communicated—fascina- 
tion, bewilderment, horror, amusement, an- 
noyance, absorption. Your travel articles 
will never become compelling because of the 
mere inclusion of the statement that you 
were enthralled by the Taj Mahal or per- 
plexed by the intricacies of the maze of the 
Alcazar, or indignant at the cupidity of the 
Egyptian guide. The stay-at-home who is 
going to write your editor demanding more 
articles by the same author is the one who 
lays down his magazine himself enthralled, 
bewildered, or indignant as the case may be. 


In like measure, the conditions under 
which the traveler works are seldom as fa- 
vorable as those he can secure at home. [ 
have known authors—for instance—to main- 
tain that they can write to good advantage 
only between nine and twelve in the morn- 
ing or between three and six in the after- 
noon; and who succeed, under the shelter 
of their own vine and fig tree, in keeping 
these hours safe from intrusion and inter- 
ruption. 





But what if the only train or boat be- 
tween two given points leaves during the 
hushed interval and there is not a day to 
spare in getting off the manuscript? What 
if the celebrity who must be interviewed 
shows a predilection for giving royal audi- 
ences at those very hours? Why then the 
happy wanderer must be able to throw his 
sacred schedule to the winds, not only with- 
out losing his temper, but also without losing 
his efficiency. I have known other authors 
to maintain that they can work only in an 
atmosphere of perfect quiet or at a capa- 
cious desk or with a shaded left-hand light. 


Such authors should never attempt to sail 
the seven seas, because the chances are ten 
to one that they find no perfect quiet, no 
capacious desks and no shaded lights any- 
where in the course of their wanderings. 
And, of course, if they are subject to sea- 
sickness, or train-sickness, or air-sickness 
they should not become professional trav- 
elers, both because it would take too much 
out of them physically, and because they 
would lose too much time. They will need 
to utilize every hour that they are on trains 
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and boats and airplanes to keep up with their 
writing and their acounts and their refer- 
ence reading, since while they are actually 
gathering news they have no leisure for al! 
this, whereas during periods of transpor- 
tation they have long hours at their dis- 
posal and are free from interruption. 

While I am on the subject of physical 
qualifications, I should not fail to add that 
professional travelers should be able to ac- 
cept with composure—both figuratively and 
literally—irregularity of meal-time, and any 
kind of food that is put before them; and 
that climatic conditions should, generally 
speaking, be undisturbing. It seems to be 
an unwritten law that foreign airplanes 
should always go forth and foreign boats 
and trains should often leave before day- 
break, and it is frequently impossible to 
secure so much as a cup of coffee before 
their departure. Persons who cannot “hold 
out” on a continental breakfast until lunch 
time will be miserable if they try to do so 
month after month, so will those who have 
to wait in Greece, Spain and many Latin 
American countries until nine, ten, or eleven 
at night for their dinner. 





Tea must be accepted with equanimity in- 
stead of coffee in many parts of the world. 
and there are still more places in which 
water is undrinkable and uncooked fruits 
eatable with impunity. The poipoi of Ha- 
waii, the raw fish of Japan, the solidified 
eggs of China, and many other native deli- 
cacies are often regarded with abhorrence 
by the uninitiated; yet civility as well as 
necessity frequently obligates the traveler 
to consume them; while as far as tempera- 
tures are concerned he must be able to take 
his weather as he finds it. 


Outside of the United States and Canada. 
the absence of central heating occasions reai 
distress and often illness except in the trop- 
ics, to those who suffer from cold; and 
those who suffer from heat, even when this 
is alleviated by electric fans and iced drinks. 
are apt to be prostrate when no alleviations 
are available. 


The writer whose stomach is delicate or 
who is subject to chills or sun strokes mav 
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easily ply his craft with impunity under the 
ministrations of a faithful housekeeper in 
a balmy atmosphere. But he will not fare 
so well in many of the foreign countries 
where the most interesting travel material 
may be secured. 

This phase of the question brings me quite 
naturally to another aspect of the subject 
under discussion, and that is the necessity 
for every travel writer except those possess- 
ing exceptional genius of getting off the 
beaten track. 
scribed Anne Hathaway’s cottage and the 
Lake of Geneva and the Tuilleries Garden 
that there is not much hope of being able 
to tempt canny editors with articles out- 
lining the attractions of these charming 
spots, unless they are written by a master 
craftsman. 

On the other hand, if a happy wanderer 
can penetrate to a place which few persons 
have visited and fewer still have delineated, 
even a very apathetic editor is likely to sit 
up and take notice when a narrative related 
with a moderate amount of talent falls on 
his desk. And, of course, his apathy is still 
more apt to be dispelled if such a narrative 
is accompanied by unique snapshots or 
sketches. He can buy photographs by the 
dozen from good commercial companies of 
Mona Lisa and the Lion of Lucerne and 
Trafalgar Square; but Tibet and Madagas- 
car and Easter Island are not in that cate- 
gory. The apathetic editor realizes this and 
he acts accordingly. 


ERSONALITY is a potent factor in de- 
termining the fitness of an author to 
undertake travel-writing. Only a person 
who is naturally adaptable and who has no 
prejudices and inhibitions should undertake 
anything of the sort. For instance, many 
Southerners would feel it an insult and a 
disgrace to be asked to dine with negroids; 
many Californians would feel the same way 
about orientals. Not only the Pagan faiths 
but even Catholocism and Judaism and Mo- 
hammedism, in their primitive manifesta- 
tions, rouse persons who are narrow of mind 
and limited of outlook to resentment in- 
stead of inspiring them to reverence. 








Tue Happy 


So many persons have de-: 
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WANDERER 

Unfamiliar costumes are regarded not 
with an eye for beauty but with an eye for 
criticism ; and the lack of any costume what- 
soever is obnoxious to the prude and the 
provincial. The South American and the 
North American have entirely different ideas 
as to what constitutes haste. Standards of 
cleanliness are not the same in the Orient 
and the Occident—though it would do us no 
harm to remember that the Oriental con- 
siders the Occidental dirty! And sexual 
morality has many different interpretations. 

It is true that as far as many fundamen- 
tals are concerned people of culture are 
much the same all the world over—I have 
found, for instance, that a lady is a lady 
whether she lives in Holland or Haiti, China 
or Chile. But externals and incidentals vary 
from place to place, and only a realization of 
this and a happy aceptance of it can save 
the wanderer from offending—and giving 
offense. 

The happy wanderer should certainly be 
able to speak at least two or three languages 
with fluency, ease and accuracy. He should 
be able to carry on a telephone conversation 
in German, and write a business letter in 
Spanish, and make an impromptu speech in 
French and argue with a hotel-keeper in 
Italian if the need arises; and his gift of 
tongues, developed by practice and study, 
should be sufficiently natural so that he will 
pick up at least the most necessary words of 
any language in a country where he may be 
staying for only a few weeks—Persian, for 
instance, Malayan. Besides, no one can un- 
derstand the present of a country or predict 
with any degree of accuracy what its future 
will be, without knowing a good deal of its 
past. And the past of China, for example, 
represents an entirely different process in 
evolution and civilization than the past of 
Norway. Hence a thorough training in his- 
tory, ancient as well as current, is desirable. 

As far as accounting goes, the wanderer 
should be able to change pounds into lire 
and pesetas into francs and all of them back 
and forth into dollars mentally as well as 
actually, and with surety and swiftness ; and 
the results of such accounting should be 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Stories by Outline 


By Lemuet De Bra 


Author of over fifty published detective, mystery, and murder stories, 
including the widely known Jim Shannon series 


service, and about the same length of 

time in commercial work, taught me 
the value of what unthinking people sarcas- 
tically term “rubber-stamp methods.” 

Back in the days when my great ambition 
was to be a railroad president, “er sumpin’,” 
I held a job with the B. C. R. & N. that 
called for the compilation, daily, of three 
lists of cars by initials and numbers. Each 
car appeared in two lists. After I had been 
on the job a few days I pointed out to the 
boss that this was a needless repetition that 
increased the chance of making errors. But 
“it had always been done that way” and it 
was a month or so before I could convince 
the old-timers that the task could be done 
in half the time and the chance of making 
errors reduced to almost nothing by rubber- 
stamp methods. 

Later I was on the income tax desk in the 
revenue agent’s office. My work was to 
wade through about fifty field reports a day 
and make a digest of the facts to be re- 
ported to Washington. I endured that mess 
for a time, then devised a form that called 
for the systematic presentation of all essen- 
tial facts. Most of our two hundred field 
agents howled derisively: “more rubber- 
stamp methods; but Washington adopted 
the form and now compels its use in all in- 
come tax offices. 

“But what’s that got to do with writing?” 
you're asking. My answer is that it has a 
lot to do with our work because writing is 
mostly a routine business. 

All right, howl—you self conscious guys! 
This article isn’t intended for you. I’m 
thinking of the earnest writers whose daily 
Slogan is: “More and better salable 


Be service, years in the government 





stories!” Sooner or later those writers learn 
that in each story they had to do something 
they did in every previous story. 

And sooner or later they learn that by 
doing that routine work by rubber-stamp 
methods they leave the mind free and wide 
open to inspiration for those things that put 
life into a lifeless frame. 

When I left the government service to 
devote all my time to writing, I took my 
rubber-stamp methods with me—much to 
the horror of certain friends who were try- 
ing to write solely by inspiration. 

Methodical methods of doing routine 
work have enabled me, in spite of heart- 
breaking obstacles, to write about two hun- 
dred stories of which over ninety percent 
sold the first time out—while many of my 
wondering friends are still floundering in 
inspiration. 


T° BE specific—I’m often asked: “How 

do you think up names for your char- 
acters?” The answer is—I don’t! Before 
I start the actual writing of a story I get up 
a dramatic personae. I learned years ago 
that every story had to have characters and 
every character had to have a name. 
Usually, each character must be described. 
Routine stuff! I solved it with my cast of 
characters. If a name doesn’t flash into my 
mind, my left hand reaches for an old San 
Francisco telephone directory containing 
thousands of names of all nationalities. 
Change a letter or so, and I have a new 
name. Often the name helps suggest the 
description. I write that down. When I’m 
ready to start the story I know my char- 
acters, how they look, how they act, how 
they talk. I know them so well they seem 





























real! As a matter of fact, O’Neill’s pub- 
lished note book, that he kept while writing 
“Mourning Becomes Electra,’ shows that 
he pre cast the characters before actually 
starting in on his greatest work. Setting— 
the same. Every story has to happen some 
place. The West, the sea coast, Chinatown, 
etc. Before starting the story I sketch out 
the various scenes. Within reach of my 
right hand are books of description of all 
sorts, house plans, photographs, catalogues 
of rugs, pictures—anything I need quickly 
to set the stage. If the story takes place in 
a house, before I start the actual writing, | 
know that house from the old sea chest in 
the attic to the home brew jar in the base- 
ment. 

Some time ago Blue Book sent me a pic- 
ture with the request that I do a story 
around it. I started the story at eleven 
o'clock Tuesday morning, mailed it at noon 
the next day, and a week later had the 
check—about three times as much money as 
Uncle Sam ever paid me for a whole 
month’s hard work. A friend of mine re- 
marked “wonderful inspiration.” Wonder- 
ful nonsense! The picture suggested the 
characters and the type of story. In an 
hour I had all the routine stuff outlined on 
paper. That left my mind absolutely free 
to write the story. Any writer’s mind, 
freed of hampering details, can do a lot in 
twenty-four hours. 

When Mr. Happel, of Clues, forced me 
into a life of crime I began planning my 
murders systematically. Any writer knows 
that in every murder story there is a victim, 
a murderer, a weapon, and, as Andy says, 
“all that stuff.” Also, that there are appar- 
ent clues, that is, clues to sidetrack the 
reader, and real clues. So I devised a form 
that enabled me to outline a murder story 
quickly, accurately, and successfully. 

A friend who was writing detective stor- 
ies, with fair success, looked over my “mur- 
der map” one day, sniffed, and handed it 








back. ‘“Ghastly!” he exclaimed. “That 
would kill any writer’s inspiration!” 
“But see here!” I argued. “Last sum- 


mer when you planned that trip to New 
England the first thing you did was to get a 
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OUTLINE 











flock of road maps. You knew that New 
[England was somewhere northeast, but you 
wanted to know the most direct route, the 
best roads, the most interesting spots to 
visit. There was no law compelling you to 
follow the maps; but they helped you keep 
on the right road! 

My murder map does the same thing. 
You don’t have to follow it; even when it 
suggests interesting side trips; but it keeps 
you going in the right direction!” 

My friend saw the point, copied my out- 
line, wrote a story from it, and sold product 
of my “ghastly” thing the first crack. “In- 
stead of killing inspiration,” he remarked to 
me later, “the doggone thing fired me with 
the worst case of inspirationitis I’ve ever 
had. Before I had the outline half completed, 
I had the germ of a peach of a plot. You 
should send that idea to the Writer’s 
Digest!” 


O HERE it is! Designed originally for 

short stories, I have found it invaluable 
in writing the Jim Shannon Secret Service 
novelettes running in Clues. With slight 
changes when necessary I am sure it will 
help any writer keep on the road. 

1. The Crime: Apparently— 

Actually— 

(This offers more possibilities that you’d 
think at first glance. For example, after 
writing a dozen stories where the crime was 
apparently suicide but actually murder, my 
outline suggested a story where the crime 
was apparently murder but actually suicide. 
In this story Chief Kane said: “I’m going 
to prove that after he was dead Woodstock 
threw the gun out the window into the 
river!” My outline suggested the idea, and 
the story, “Chief Kane Takes a Hand,” sold 
to “Short Stories.) 

2. The Motive: (This outline will help 
suggest interesting motives, the actual mo- 
tive as well as several apparent motives. 
And, of course, I keep, close to my type- 
writer, my own compilation of “motives for 
murder” gleaned from actual cases and 
from fiction stories. A little mixing will 
bring forth a different motive for every 
story. ) 
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3. The Weapon: (If, like many writers, 
you think this has to be a “silenced pistol’’ 
with never any variation, get Bannerman’s 
catalogue of weapons and see how many in- 
teresting changes you can bring in. Here’s 
one I used in “Shannon of the Secret Serv- 
ice,” published in Clues: 

“It was a queer weapon. There 
were four barrels. Each was over six 
inches long, the whole pistol being over 
a foot in length. There were four fir- 
ing pins, all operated by a single trig- 
ger. The stock was of fine curly wal- 
nut, closely checkered. In the metal 
cap of the butt was a ring for a lan- 
yard.” 

(This queer old British gun had an inter- 
esting history, of course, which was tied up 
in the plot. I have photographs and descrip- 
tions of several thousand interesting wea- 
pons in my file of WEAPONS, BALLIS- 
TICS, etc. And, of course, the weapon 
found on the spot shouldn’t always be the 
“lethal instrument.” For example, in 
“Darrel Reads Sign,” a Triple-X story, the 
victim apparently had died from a bullet but 
actually had been knifed to death hours 
before. ) 

4. The Victim: (Instead of being 4th 
you might wish to decide this question 
sooner. My arrangement is more or less 
haphazard. Anyway, make your victim in- 
teresting but not too likable. And sh-h! 
The detective thinks that the man lying on 
the Old Chinese rug with a Malay kris in 
his heart is the millionaire miser J. Baldwin 
Armytage; but maybe it’s a mysterious 
brother “er sumpin’” who’s been in Bel- 
oochistan hiding from Scotland Yard! 
Maybe he showed up unexpectedly at mid- 
nighf, demanded that J. Armytage turn 
over the millions he stole and confess that 
he committed the crime the brother has 
been accused of ! Maybe J. Armytage starts 
a fight, is about to get the worst of it, when 
a hand—a woman’s hand—slips from be- 
hind the Cantonese drapes and rams the 
twisted blade into the brother. J. Armytage 
sees a queer ring on the woman’s fore- 
finger and suspects—But hold on! We got 
to get back to our map! That apparent and 
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actual business sure starts the brew work- 
ing !) 

5. Where Crime Was Committed: 
(Don’t you get weary of reading story after 
story in which the victim gets the works in 
the library and is found right where he 
fell? Why not kill some one on the roof 
and let the body be found—say, under the 
heroine’s bed—or in the bed! Gee, there’s 
an idea! Jack Woodford, take notice!) 


6. When Committed: (One of the first 
things the detective does is to ascertain this 
so he can make all suspects give an account 
of their actions at that time. In other 
words, this is alibi time! For a variation I 
once had a guy go to the police station, con- 
fess to a murder, give convincing details, 
then let the officers break into the victim’s 
room just in time to prevent the murder! 


Yet nobody’s watch was wrong! Figure it 


out. The story, “The Hand at the Win- 
dow,” sold to Short Stories.) 

7. Who Discovered the Crime: (Appar- 
ently it was the maid who found the dead 
body and gave the alarm, but maybe several 
other persons discovered the crime and for 
reasons of their own kept quiet about it. 
Maybe an aviator looking for a dead cow 
found the victim hanging in a tree!) 


8. How Detective Learns of the Crime: 
(In the name of common decency let’s bury 
that opening in which some one telephones 
to the detective that some one has been 
murdered. It’s so old it has B. O. There 
are hundreds of more interesting methods 
of getting the detective on the scent. Ina 
recent story I had a playing card flutter 
from a third-story window. A thousand 
people saw the card on the walk, but it took 
Frank Draper, chief of the Federal Nar- 
cotic squad, to lamp the tiny brown spot on 
the card. “The Brown Spot’ started 
Draper on a thrilling case—and brought me 
a nice check from Clues.) 





9. Clues: (Karl Edwin Harriman once 
told me that the most common fault he 
found with detective stories was a lack of 
interesting but plausible false clues to keep 
the reader from spotting the true clue. I 
do not always complete my outline for 
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every story but I never fail to write out a 
list of striking apparent clues and an equally 
complete list of the real clues. The 
heroine’s handkerchief found beneath the 
dead body, the wisp of yellow hair clutched 
in a dead hand, the warning blackhand mes- 
sage found in the victim’s pocket—all these 
apparent clues keep the detective—and the 
reader—from seeing that the real clue is a 
tiny blue mark just below the old knife scar 
on the dead man’s cheek.) 

Weil, there the “map” ends. As I wrote 
just above, I do not always complete the 
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outline. Often by the time I’m half done 
with it, I see the entire story so clearly that 
I bang out the finished copy at once. 

But the “murder map” gets me started on 
the right road and keeps me going. It helps 
me arrange quickly, logically, and clearly, 
all the routine stuff that must go into the 
story. 

Then the imagination, already aroused by 
what’s been done on the outline, is given 
free rein. The result is a story that gets 
somewhere—and has a good time on the 
way! 





Big Top 


By Ray 


lively, Mr. and Mrs. Writer, with 

your travel-tattered, spirit - sagging 
flock of short story offsprings. Crowd into 
the great tent where five rings of glamor, 
magic, and thrills challenge your worn 
scenes with fresh inspiration. 

Too many yarns are like the last ten 
thousand mailed to a weary editor searching 
for something different. You can make 
your story attractively different by building 
into it the colorful romance and breathless 
realism of circus drama. 

There is one fascinating collection of 
freaks that you will never find exhibited 
by the circus. I mean the curious word and 
phrase code used by those who “belong.” 
When you dress up that stale yarn in gold 
and silver spangles, let your lion tamer and 
aerial queen speak the language of circus 
folks, 

Advertising Car—Cars No. 1, No. 2, and 
No. 3 work respectively three, two, and 
one week ahead of the show. The “Bill 
cars” carry bill posters, a glue factory, 
and a bill posting “brigade” of men 

Animal Chute—Steel barred run-way from 

arena to cage 


T ive big show is starting-g-g-g! Step 


Ballyhoo 
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Animal Men—Menagerie attendants 

Babies-—Pumas 

Back Yard—Pad room 

Baggage Stock—Work horses 

Bail Ring—130-pound iron ring that secures 
canvas at the tops of the six 50-foot cen- 
ter poles. As the bail rings go, so goes 
the big top 

Banner Tacking—Bill posting 

Banners—Long advertising bills posted by 
“banner” men 

Barker—Ballyhoo artist 

Bennie—Overcoat 

Big Tub—Bass drum 

Big Turkey—Ostrich 

Big Worm—Boa constrictor 

Bloomer Stand—Poor business 

Boss Hostler—In charge of work horses. He 
ordinarily rides horseback on the job 

Boss Canvasman—In charge of “putting up” 
and “tearing down” the big top. 

Boss Windjammer—Band leader 

Bugles—First bugle sounds for “dress.” 
Second bugle is the order to “mount” and 
be in position. Then the director’s whis- 
tle entry of the grand “spec” 

Bull Hook—Goad for handling elephants 

Rull Horn—Tuba 
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ONG WRITERS 


Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
an explanatory, instractive book SENT 
FREE on request. New writers may mail 
song-poems for free examination. We re: 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


W. D. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 
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GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS greatly enhance the sales 
possibilities of your stories or articles. Our course in 
Journalistic Photography will enable you to earn a 
splendid income with your camera right where you 
live, taking photographs for newspapers and magazines. 
A fascinating money-making spare time occupation 
easily learned at home. Possible to earn full price of 
course while learning. Write today for Free Book. 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 7. 
10 West 33rd Street New York City 


SYNDICATE 


Your Articles, Stories, etc. 


Avoid magazine rejections caused by depression. 
Our list of over 300 publications, one dollar. 


MEDIA LISTING CO. 
Dept. C., 1923-38 St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SCREEN STORIES WANTED 


| 

WE GUARANTEE — 

Your story will be read by a MOTION PICTURE 
STUDIO, PRODUCER or DIRECTOR. 

We are exclusive photoplay agents for 10 Holly- 

















wood motion picture studios and producers. Write 

TODAY for important details before mailing MSS, 
HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO AGENCY 

Dept. 16 - - 6080 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif, 























$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 











ONGWRITERS’ FRIEND 
Edwin T. Grandy in WRITER’S DIGEST 
says. of us: “A reliable service for song- 
writers.” Our staff has sold songs to Irving 
Berlin, Witmark, Shapiro-Bernstein, Carl 
Fischer, etc. Music and words written, ar- 
ranged, printed, criticized. No schemes. Send 
25c for brochure, “How to Write and Sell 
Songs.” All about talkie, radio and popular 
songs. Saves many dollars. 


VICTORY MUSIC SERVICE 322 Wistetit 
e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free examina- 
tion and advice. Free booklet by America’s 
best known arranger and composer. Write 


for it now. 
1619 Broadway, Room 723-B 


STAN TUCK NEW YORK CITY 





Writer's DIGEST 





QUALITY ARRANGING 


The arranger of “I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love,” “Carolina Moon,” “Girl of My Dreams” and 
many other hits, will compose music for your words, 
revise and arrange your melodies at reasonable cost. 


HAROLD POTTER 
1587 Broadway, New York City 














“Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Bulls—Both male and female elephants 

Capacity—The largest big top. seats 16,000 
people 

Cappers—Assistants who mingle with crowd 
and fake winning prizes 

Canvas Opera—The circus 

Cat House—Menagerie tent 

Center Stripe—Mark indicating to working- 
men where to balance quarter poles across 
their shoulders 

Checker—Follows advertising cars to check 
bill posting and reports to the general 
agent 

Cherries—Toy balloons 

Chocks—Blocks wedged under wheels by a 
“chocker” to secure wagons on the flats. 

Circus Train—From 40 to 110 cars rolling in 
four to six sections 

Clem—A fight 

Clown Alley—Clowns’ section in dressing 
tent 

Clown White—Grease mixed with zinc ox- 
ide while hot. Clowns use an alcohol 
burner. A slap with powder puff removes 
greasy appearance 

Connection—Canvas arcade between big top 
and adjoining tents 

Convicts—Zebras 

Cook House—Dining tent 

Cookie Cutter—Policeman star 

Corn Flakes—Hay 

Country Routers—A brigade that bills all 
the roads leading into the show town for 
fifty miles around 

Crumb Castle—Cook house 

Daily Needs of a Big Show—10 tons of hay, 
5 tons of straw, 350 bushels of oats, 1,300 
bushels of bran, 200 bales of shavings, 
3,000 pounds of coal, 1,000 loaves of 
bread and 200 loaves of stale, the latter 
for the polar bears, and a horse or two 
for the cats 

Dressing Top—Dressing tent 

Dukies—Box lunches handed out when the 
circus train rolls in the day and can’t de- 
pend upon cook house. Such a train run 
is called a one or two-dukie run as the 
case may be 

Elephant Top—Dressing tent for bull men 

Equestrian Director—Directs the show pro- 
gram. Don’t call him a “ring master” 
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SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 
We offer a service for lyric writers of real ability. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Sta- 
tions KFI, WGY, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, WMBC, 
and others. All poems submitted must be typewrit- 
ten or in legible handwriting. 





(BROOKSIDE) 
SALEM, IND. 
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Real Composing Square Dealing 
LON HEALY 
Writer of 
“Nevada Moon” (Quincke);“Arizona Rose” (Feist ); 
“Colorado Rose” (Shapiro-Bernstein) 
will compose for YOU—Prices on request. 
(Enclose stamps) 
LON HEALY, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 





MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. “W. D.” 











SONGS Fen PASSES 
Big Royalties 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Producers. Free 
booklet describes most complete song service ever offered. Hit 
writers will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright, broadcast your song 
over the radio. Our Sales Department submits to Music Publish- 
ers and Hollywood Picture Studios. WRITE TODAY for FREE 


BOOKLET. = UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 





YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert 
material, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 

Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 








SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s popular limelight songwriters, 
amazing record of achievements, offers you an out- 
standing bona fide proposition. Seeing is believing. 
Four of his songs alone sold over HALF MILLION 
phonograph records besides sheet music, etc. Be 
convinced NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 Keystone Ave., Chicago 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 
Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your 
song before audiences and into music stores with 
beautiful title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 
BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2679 McClurg Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Expense of a Big Show—will run as high as 
$18,000 daily 

Feed Stop—Where the train stops on a long 
run to feed stock 

Finker—Any performer 

First of May—A newcomer to the ranks of 
troupers 

Flag’s Up—The cry that means, “come an’ 
get it!” Meals are served in the cook 
house only while the flag is displayed from 
the peak 

Flying Squadron—First section of the cir- 
cus train loaded with cook house and 
menageri 

Frying Pan—Trumpet in band 

Gaffer—Any boss 

General Agent—In charge of all advertising 

Generally Useful—Refers to a woman who 
rides in the “Spec,” lends background to 
acts, rides the high school ponies. She is 
not a skilled performer 

Getting U 
before dawn 

Gillile—A towner 

Gimix—Any tool 

Give ’Em Brown’s Cow—Cut the show pro- 
gram short 

Gob Stick—Clarinet 

Good Juice Day—Sweltering weather 

Going Away—Called out by driver taking 
his freight off the lot 

Grave Diggers—Hyenas 

Gum Shoes—Mud blocks 

Guying Out Gang—Tighten guy ropes 

Gypsy Camp—The circus 

Haul—tTrip from train to lot 

Hay Up—Breakfast signal for bulls first 
thing in the morning 

Heavies—Bulls 

Helper—Driver of six-horse team or more 
has a helper 

Herd Leader—With rare exceptions a cow 
elephant 

Hippodrome Track-—Area between seats and 
rings 

Hog—Hippo 

Hook Rope Team—Hooks on to help regu- 
lar team haul wagon out of mud hole 

Horse Piano—Calliope 

Humps—Camels 

Joe Blow—Means the same as “Flag’s up” 


Aroused for work 




































































































ALL SUBJECTS — FICTION 

(NOVEL LENGTH). Verse, 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Sci- 
ence, World War, Professions, History, Pol- 
itics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellan- 
eous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Verse 
(book-size collections). Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 
DORRANCE & CO.,. INC., General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS 


who publish with us succeed; expert read- 
ing free. Poetry, prose. Enter Contests. 
Order Guild’s new novel, fascinating trans- 
lation from Spanish. 

THE GENTLEMAN WITH “IT” 
M. L. Bemis—§2 
AMERICAN GUILD, Inc., Publishers 
545 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE 
Uniess we publish and sell your book on a royalty. 
Is this fair? Mail manuscript directly to 
ECONOMY PUBLISHERS 
1710 E. Highland Drive, Seattle, Wash. 


OOK Manuscripts Wanted 




















IN DEPRESSION TIMES 


Spend dollars wisely. Send for Three 
Secrets of Salable Stories, including The 
Formula Graph, The Plot Outline Form, The 
Scene-Plan Form, The Short Story Recipe, 
and The Modern Market Chart—$1.00 post- 
paid. Worth hundreds to intelligent writers. 
Practical, new, vital information, developed 
by successful writer, not available elsewhere. 
Essential equipment for every writer. Helps 
you plot, slant and sell stories. 


Triple S Publishers 
P. O. Box 313 





Glendale, California 








EDWIN L. SABIN, Literary Adviser—Story Critic 


With over thirty years’ experience in the maga- 
zine and book field I offer an editorial service to 
writers who feel the need of practical counsel and 
criticism. Editors have no time to explain in detail 
why a manuscript lacks. That is the qualified 
critic’s business. My rates are standard for first- 
class work. 


ADDRESS ROUTE 1, HEMET, CALIFORNIA 








MANUSCRIPT MERCHANTS 


We market radio continuity, book lengths of 
fiction, non-fiction, plays and short stories. 


Criticism and typing service. 


Suite 200, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 





SEND IN AT ONCE 
Your STORIES, POEMS or MSS. of any kind. Take 
advantage of my special rates for revising, criticising 
or just typing. Prose or poetry composed. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 
No. 1 Edge Bldg. Columbus, Ga. 
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Join Out—To join the show as a trouper 

Juice Joint—Lemonade stand 

Keester—Suitcase 

Kid Money—Collected at gate for kids past 
12 attempting to enter on half tickets 

Kid Show—Side show 

King Pole—Center pole nearest menagerie 
tent. It is first to be erected and last to 
come down 

Lead Stock—Any animal that can be led by 
a rope 

Lemonade—Tartaric acid, aniline dye, and 
sugar 

Little Tub—Snare drum 

Long End—Big division of cook house re- 
served for workingmen 

Long String Driver—Drives team of eight 
or more horses 

Lot—The field occupied by the show. It 
must measure not less than 500 feet square 

Lot Fleas—People who don’t buy tickets 
and see the big show, preferring to enjoy 
the free sights on the lot 

Lot Superintendent—Boss of putting up and 
tearing down the entire show 

Lucky Boys—Swindlers or “grifters” 

Make Parade—To parade 

Marching Bulls—At night first bull carries 
white lantern. Last bull carries a red lan- 
tern 

Marquee—Main entrance 

Any device temporarily used to 
aid in learning a trick 

Middle Piece—Vest 

Middles—Rectangular pieces of canvas in 
roof between ends 

Midway—Space between side shows leading 
to main entrance 

Mitt Joint—Fortune telling stall 

Muck—Clown white 

Mud Block 

Mud Opera—The circus 

Music—The band program is a guide for 
timing the acts or ‘turns” 

Mutt—Dog 

Navajo—Condemned horse used as cat food 

Necktie—Known as a banner 

Old Folks—Monkeys 

Old Rag—Big top canvas 

Opposition Brigade—Bill posters who blot 
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out each others’ advertising in towns 
where rival shows cross routes 

Pad Room—Where performers wait to go 
on 

Patter—Talk 

Pins—Steel pins with different colored flags 
used to locate the white tops, viz., red 
flags for big top, white flags for center 
poles, blue flags for menagerie top, red 
and blue flags for marquee, yellow flags 
for side shows 

Pit Show—Side show where exhibits lie in 
pits 

Pole—Tongue of wagons—unhooked when 
wagons are on train or at rest on lot 

Poler—Man who hangs to goose neck of 
tongue and swings the wagon toward pull 
away team as the wagon rolls down the 
runs. A dangerous job for a husky fel- 
low 

Pot Lids—Cymbals 

Potato Masher—Bass drum stick 

Pretsel—French horn 

Programming—Billing 

Property Animals—Animals, such as dogs, 
that assist in act 

Pull Away Team—Drags wagons from runs 
to hauling teams 

Pull Over Team—Pulls wagons across the 
flats 

Punk—yYoung animal or boy 

Quarters—V-shaped canvas. Four quarters 
at each end of the big top roof form the 
curve 

Raising the Peaks—Pulling up bail rings 
with canvas 

Raz 
load circus train 

Receipts—For the big show a $40,000 day 
is top 

Red Light—-To kick an undesirable off the 
circus train 

Ring Stock—Show horses 

Rosin Backs—Bare-back riding stock 

Roughnecks—W orkingmen 

Round Tops—Umbrellas 


Rubber Mules—Bulls 
Run—Train trip from town to town 


Runs—Steel ramps from end of flats to 
ground 








(Continued on page 56) 
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250 STORIES SOLD! 


Beginners getting their stories back and wondering 
why, will profit by sending me rejected Western, sea, 
sport, sex, love, confession, juvenile and mystery ‘tales 
for expert criticism and suggestions for revision and 
marketing. I have sold to all popular markets the last 
10 years and can help you do what I do for myself 
--SELL! Rates: $3 up to 4,000 words; 50c per M over. 
ERNIE PHILLIPS, Box 252, Alpine, Texas 








FREE SALES SERVICE 


For ten years we have prepared manuscripts for publication 
and are in close touch with editors’ requirements. We 
criticize, revise, edit and type short stories, novels and 
articles at very reasonable rates. Every salable manuscript 
of our clients is submitted to editors who are in the market 
for just such material. Our sales service is absolutely free. 
Write for “ee 


hiner i | SERVICE BUREAU 
511 Delta Bide. +» 426 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately and neatly typed to conform to editor's 
requirements. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Prompt service. 


MISS MARY M. GILL 
1455 East 108 St., Cleveland, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


typed, letter-perfect and to editors’ requirements; 60c 

1000, with carbon; Poetry, 2c a line; special rates on 

book. Efficient Service. Intelligent Cooperation. 
FLORENCE C. WARREN 

506 Victory Building Philadelphia, Pa. 








IF YOU DESIRE THE SERVICES OF A 
LIVE-WIRE NEW YORK AGENT---send 
for my folder, ‘Service for Writers,” and learn of 
the sales I have made and am constantly making 
for my clients. One writer was the author of a 
weekly newspaper column in a small community 
newspaper. He desired to syndicate it, but didn’t 
know how. Through me, he got in contact with a 
Cincinnati syndicate, and his column will bring him 
profits in neat figures in the future. Another writer 
had a story that made 19 editorial trips without 
luck. I sold it for her at once on its first trip to 
a New York editor. Another writer with a long 
record of sales—an experienced professional—found 
herself in a disheartening slump, and was unable 
to sell a line. I sold more than eight stories for her 
as soon as she came to me for help. 

I am a practical writer of my own fiction, and 
sell it regularly. You can find my published stories 
on the newsstands every month in various magazines. 
You can lose nothing if you send for my folder, and 
you may gain much. 

I have written four books from practical expe- 
rience as author, agent and critic. “How to Write a 
Short, Short Story,” “How to Write a Modern Con- 
fession Story” (did you ever try for Macfadden’s 
$10,000 monthly prizes for best confessions?) “How to 
Write a Gangster-Racketeer Story”—they’re going 
strong in all the gang-racket magazines and in cer- 
tain detective magazines, and don’t let anyone tell 
you differently! ‘Writing the Modern Sex Story” 
hundreds of thousands of light and frivolous sex 
story magazines sold on newsstands each month; a 
fine side line market for you). You can have ‘all 
four books, postpaid, for $2.00. 

Want to make money in contests? Send $1.00 for 
the most informative book on contests to date, paper 
cover—Prize Contests from the Inside—or $1.25, cloth 
cover, postpaid. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station R. New York City 
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WRITER’s DIGEst 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER’S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





Class 

The American Botanist, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Willard N. Clute, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50 cents a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want articles about the new and curious 
features of plants, but can rarely use those from 
the general writer because of his lack of the 
proper slant. We seldom use articles of more 
than 1,500 words. We use photographs when 
they accompany articles, but do not use poetry. 
We report at once, and payment is made in extra 
copies of the magazine and in subscriptions.” 





American Forests,** 1727 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35 cents a copy; $4 a year. “We do 
not want rehashed stuff from free lance writers. 
Our own staff covers most of the important de- 
velopments in forestry, wild life, outdoors, etc. 
We want short, unusual articles dealing with 
trees, forests, wild life, exploration, water, etc. 
We use several personality stories each month, 
of about 1,500 words, illustrated. At present we 
are overstocked on fiction, verse, average hunt- 
ing and fishing stories, and average camping 
stories. We want good, unusual camping, hunt- 
ing, and fishing stories that are tied in with trees, 
forests, etc. We do use poetry. We report 
within ten days, and pay 1 cent a word and up on 
acceptance.” 








SHORT STORIES WANTED 
By NEW MARKETS 


Which are not generally known to writers. We sell 
our lighter stories to four large syndicates, several 
unlisted magazines that use only a few stories and do 
not wish to be flooded with unsuited stories, and a 
number of mail order magazines. During the past few 
months we have sold many stories for others. Stories 
that have been rejected by the advertised markets due 
to full “ice-boxes” find markets here. Let us see your 
stories. They may be plenty good. We charge a stand- 
ard commission of 10%, payable after sale. We back 
our own judgment and do not ask for any help in selling 
your story. 

A reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. We 
will gladly waive this fee when we have sold five 
or more of your stories. We are placing every good 
story that we get, and we have calls for stories—very 
unusual, these days. Let us route your stories. You 
can soon waste a dollar in misguided postage. Send 
them to us right now while you are in the mood. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Sale Department, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 








The American Home,* Garden City, N. Y. 
Reginald T. Townsend, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10 cents a copy; $1 a year. “We want practical 
articles on all phases of home-building and home- 
making, architecture, interior decorating, gar- 
dening, etc. Articles should be about 1,500 words 
in length. We use photographs, but no poetry. 
We report at once, and pay $35 to $50 an article.” 





The Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, Manis- 
tee, Mich. Luke Keddie, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly during the school year; 20 cents a copy; 
$1 a year. “We want practical suggestions for 
kindergarten teachers or discussions of kinder- 
garten topics, from 500 to 1,500 words in length. 
We also want short stories for telling in kinder- 
garten; short playlets for kindergarten children; 
verse for children; discussions of child nature 
and how to train them. We report bi-monthly, 
and pay $1 to $5 per article on acceptance.” 





School Activities, 1212 West Thirteenth Street, 
Topeka, Kans. C. R. Van Nice, Editor. Issued 
monthly during the school year; 20 cents a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “Our magazine is primarily an 
extra-curricular magazine for school executives, 
club advisors, class sponsors, coaches, and stu- 
dent leaders. We want extra-curricular helps 
and ideas, skits, snappy plays, entertainment fea- 
tures, and money-making plans for groups. We 
seldom use photographs and poetry. We report 
promptly and pay % cent a word on publica- 
tion.” 





General, Literary and Fiction 

The Country Gentleman,* Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philip S. Rose, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 5 cents a copy; $1 for three years. 
“We want short fiction, 3,500 to 5,500 words in 
length, full-length serials, feature and’ technical 
articles. We report promptly, and pay full mar- 
ket rates on acceptance.” 





Dare-Devil Aces,** 205 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. Harry Steeger, Editor. Dare- 
Devil Aces is a new magazine, published by Popu- 
lar Publications, Inc. It is using much the same 
material as Battle Aces, published by the same 
company. This means that it will use war 
stories with an air background, and that every 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 


ing books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting 
reading and are authoritative. 











GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION POETRY 
Roget’s Thesaurus............... seeeeee++$250 Art of Versification............0..ececeeee $2.00 
Peter Mark Roget : Esenwein and Roberts 
Standard Dictionary...... bedkage ea e¥ieaeeees 1.00 Rhymes and Meters.................- ncn oe 
Funk & Wagnalis Horatio Winslow 
me rg — Capitalization....... ceceece 35 Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
rank Vizete!ly J. Walk 
: Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........ e+ 1.75 Great Somne Ee ee er 2.00 
p Grenville Kleiser Barbe 
Ce Ae étensedescenes Se 
Ambrose Bierce PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
i dP iti 2.25 
— Sr. Se ae Art of Inventing Characters...... ee cccccees 2.50 
Georges Polti 
| PLAYWRITING Pai ee NR. 0 5 vedi vwccwesnwne 1.75 
Writing for Vaudeville........ si altel 3.40 Universal Plot Catalogue........... <a eenie 1.50 
Brett Page 3.50 Henry Albert Phillips 
Playwriting for Profit......+..++++++++s oe: am Elements of Plot Construction............. 50 
Edwin Krows aPi 2.50 Richard K. Abbott 
The Art of Soun ictures...-++eeees Ser Narrative Technique...... Pea Reni eek eie 2.65 
. W. B. Pitkin & Marston Thomas H. Usxell 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story..............+ 2.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
P Michael Joseph 
How to Write Short Stories...... aed akeus 1.00 ats ey for the Writer......... pew ee . 2.50 
. L. Josephine Bridgart Prof. H. K. Nixon 
; Plot of the Short Story.......... ketal . 1.50 Training ee re coves CBS 
J Henry Albert Phillips leiser 
E Plotting the Short Story.............6- coos 200 aa | owe een. see eereccces trees 5.00 
Chunn Manu osenberg 
Writing the Short Story............ _ .. 2.25 a ee zs dGusmewwau $ate biaie ss ee 
. “ . or. adox For 
Short Story Writing Periewsuseus ou 5 baer 2.25 Essentials in English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Mary B. Orvis : _ Frank Vizetelly 
. The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 SS See eee ee 1.50 
e John seg C. Well eae One Term Course in English Literature..... - 1.30 
Short Stories o . G. Wells..... Ceeavecdes ol Heydrick 
/ Laments fdr the Living... ..ccccccccccccocce 2.50 Se I i ts 2.50 
Dorothy Parker James Knapp Reeve 
Twelve Cardinal Elements + Short Story Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 
Writing ....cccceccccccescccvecs cocccee 1.00 Carolyn Wells 
t Agnes Reeve Writing Novels to Sell......... (ore bense -. 2.50 
’ Laurence D’Orsa 
ICTION WRITING . ain 
d F The Business of Writing......... sweeeneaee 2.00 
i How a Write a Gangster-Racketeer Story... 1.00 - fret zie li 
’ Joseph Lichtblau aking MO POP ce ccccecccss ee Perry er 2.00 
n Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing..... ° 2.50 C. Warden LaRoe 
Arthur S. Hoffman Magazine Article Writing............ eet 4.00 
S, Fiction Writing for Profit..... Laveen euke ty 2.50 E. Brennecke 
1- Joseph and Cumberland Free Lancing for Forty Magazines........... 2.60 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing......... -++ 2.00 Edward Mott Woclley 
)S Arthur S. Hoffman Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
1- How to Write Serial Fiction...... ovccceee + 2.50 Esenwein & Stockard 
, Michael Joseph Juvenile Story Writing................6. os 2 
e Technique of Fiction Writing...... ooces ews 1.75 Robinson 
rt _ James Knapp Reeve The Magazine Article................ a 
= This Pigg se —- ccc ccccccccccee ++. 2.00 Crawford 
. edaror ones iti 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing..... oee ae ag > Te ee ea ee srececceee 3.00 
James Knapp Reeve ae “ 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer..... 5.00 eS ae Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Gallishew Landing the Editors’ Checks............... 3.00 
. PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS _ Laurence D’Orsay 
x How to Prepare Manuscripts....... convene, wane Wetting AGUNG < cc cccccccccsvcsvences 3.50 
S- Emma Gary Wallace : James D. Woolf 
. Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 Writing for Real Money............ seneene 1.60 
S. Frank Vizetelly Edward Mott Woolley 
in The bar ys s Market........-. sovvecvedcoes BSD How to Write for Radio. ......cesceces cocee BO 
al . Mathieu Seymour & Martin 
r- EE cs Ser ay Oe ee est 5 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 
et, @ ff ---------------------------------------------- --------------+++----------- +--+ - 2 
REE SSO Sen SenVESae Ee SEE a EE ee aN SS a Ne TR a ae ee nee ee ee 
NS en ee ey aa eae ee a ee 
Sn I ee eS on gaan eatleaanaa a idee 
ne Address ~_--~----~-~--~--~------------—- -- = = 5 = = $= $+ = + +--+ = == = -- + + --- 
- City 
ry 
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For You 
Who Would Make Good 


My every effort is turned continu- 
ally toward helping my many begin- 
ning, as well as accomplished, 
writers, in their courting of that more 
than ever fickle goddess, Success. 
And, as they make good, so too,will 
you— if you work with me! 























There is some way in which I can 
help you. Why not write me about 
it? Advice is free, and assistance 
with story, well within your means. 


Joseph Luke Dodge 


Edgebrook Studio Rowley, Mass. 


Special Note: There will be a Personal Presen- 
tation Group at the Studio, for one month, start- 
ing on the last Monday of April. A summer 
colony will center in the Studio this year. Rates 
within reason. Will save your reservation, if 
you wish. 



















PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Box 735, Center Point, Texas 

















Accurate Research Service 


In History, Literature, Art of any century. Unusual 
sources—rare volumes unobtainable elsewhere. His- 
torical plots suggested and revised. Try our staff of 
experienced newspaper and magazine writers. 

Submit your research problem for estimate. 


AUBURN RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 10, 1652 Farwell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



















FACTS FOUND FOR YOU 


Large or small research problems handled intelli- 
gently according to your special needs. Estimates 
gladly submitted—please give complete details of 
your problem—we shall wish to work on it as if 


it were our own. Special service and rates for 


writers. 
RESEARCH AND INFORMATION SERVICE 
127 East 55th Street New York City 












WRITERS 


Be sure of your facts. I do literary and historica) 
research at the Library of Congress and other un 
surpassed Washington reference sources. including 
all Government Departments. Manuscripts typed, 
criticized, edited, and prepared for publication. 
Translations. Reasonable rates. 

JOHN B. MURPHY 

1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 



























story will be essential and definitely a flying story. 
For Dare-Devil Aces, however, the appeal will 
be to a more juvenile market. Stories should 
contain more excitement and more action than 
the stories in Battle Aces, and the heroic element 
will be played up more strongly. Length re- 
quirements are 15,000 words for novelettes, and 
3,000 to 5,000 for shorts. Payment is approxi- 
mately 1 cent a word on acceptance. 





Good Housekeeping,* Fifty-seventh Street at 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. William F. 
Bigelow, Editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We want principally short 
love stories about 5,000 words in length. We 
also use serials, short poems, special articles. 
We do not use photographs. We report in about 
a week, but have no set rate for payment of 
material accepted.” 





The Household Magazine,* Topeka, Kans. Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly; 
5 cents a copy; 50 cents a year. “We want 
short stories, 2,500 to 4,000 words in length; 
short short stories, 1,000 words; articles of spe- 
cial interest to women, but they must be authori- 
tative. No personality sketches or other jour- 
nalistic matter can be used. We do not use 
photographs, but sometimes we use short lyrical 
verse. We report within ten days, and pay from 


2 cents a word up on acceptance.” 





Ladies’ Home Journal,* Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1 a year. 
“We want serials up to 75,000 words, short 
stories, 2,000 to 7,500 words. Articles are gen- 
erally by assignment. We use photographs to 
illustrate some articles. We also use short 
verse. We report immediately, and pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Pictorial Review,* 222 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. Theodore Von Zie- 
kursch, editor. Issued monthly; 10 cents a copy; 
$1 a year in the United States. “We want short 
stories, from 2,000 to 7,000 words in length; two- 
part stories around 10,0€9 words; serial fiction 
not over 100,000 words; feature articles on per- 
sonalities or topics of interest to women, not 
over 5,000 words; seriai articles about 50,000 
words; short articles on cooking, household 
management, etc., not over 2,000 words. We 
are now conducting a contest in cooperation 
with Dodd, Mead and Company for best novel 
by author who has never had a novel published 
before. First prize, $10,000 and royalties. Con- 
test closes July 1, 1932. We use some poetry. 
We report within a week, and pay 5 cents a word 
on acceptance.” 


(Continued on page 56) 
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STABLISHED in 
1919, WRITER’S 
DIGEST ranks today as 
the leading publication 
in its field. Contributors 
to its editorial pagés 
are all men and women 
of rank and ability in 
the literary world. 
Widely known editors, 
publishers, writers, 
poets, playwrights, tell 
you through the pages 
























WELVE Cardinal 

Elements of Short 
Story Ripe by 
Agnes M. Reeve, was 
originally printed in 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
and WRITER’S BUL- 
LETIN with no inten- 
tion of later book form. 
Due to the increased 
demands for these ar- 
ticles in book form, we | 
have obliged with a 
birthday edition on sale 
for one dollar or FREE 











WRITER’S DIGEST | with « you's subserip- 
Offers You Utles are: Plot, Setting, 
e Splendid Atmosphere, Action, 

Se Sr Free Book 


Incident, Dialogue, 

Characterization, Nar- 

rative, Interpretive 
Phrasing, Plausibility, 
Suspense, and Climaz. 

AISRES M. REEVE has written a splendid book in ‘““T'welve 
—& Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.” We conscien- 
tiously recommend this book to all our readers who take pride in 
owning authoritative books on writing, and enjoy reading in- 
tensely practical yet entertaining material on the intriguing subject 

of short story writing. 
This book is offered FREE with a year’s subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST. Clip and mail the coupon below today. 


Each copy numbered, cloth bound, size 434 by 7 inches, 
137 pages, printed on good grade paper, and illustrated. 

























of WRITER’S DIGEST 
the few tricks of the 
trade they have learned 
from hard won experi- 
ence. If you want to 
write, you can’t lose by 























WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 EAST 12TH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Gentlemen—Send me FREE and postpaid a copy of your special birthday 
edition of Agnes M. Reeve’s ‘““Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing” : 
and enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


Check I will pay the postman two dollars on receipt of book to pay for my years 
one subscription, and ‘‘Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing” is to be mine 
absolutely FREE. 
Ey Send me C. O. D. one copy of the special birthday edition of ‘“Twelve Cardinal 
Elements of Short Story Writing.’’ I will pay the postman one dollar. ; 
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FREE BOOK 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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WRiTER’S MARKET 


AMBROSE BIERCE 


That master of style—the only author about whom five books of biography have 
been published in a single year—had this important work in preparation throughout 
his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent writers 
only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. Happily, he 
brought this volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities— 
his last word—and entitled it 


Write It Right 





















All of. “He gave all of his property.” The 
words are contradictory; an entire thing cannot 
be of itself. Omit the preposition. 

But. By many writers this word (in the sense 
of except) is regarded as a preposition, to be fol- 
lowed by the objective case: “All went but him.” 
It is not a preposition and may take either the 
nominative or objective case, to agree with the 
subject or the object of the verb. All went but 
he. The natives killed all but him. 

Executed. “The condemned man was executed.” 
He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is 
the sentence that is executed. 

Fail. “He failed to note the hour.” That im- 
plies that he tried to note it, but did not succeed. 
Failure carries always the sense of endeavor; 
when there has been no endeavor there is no 
failure. A falling stone cannot fail to strike you, 
for it does not try; but a marksman firing at you 
may fail to hit you. 

Got Married for Married. 


$1 Price Reduced 


If this is correct, 


we should say, also, “got dead” for died; one 
expression is as good as the other. 

Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, is 
needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who 
call a political office a “chair.” “Gubernatorial 
chair” is good enough for them. So is hanging. 

Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; 
its use to signify a time, however critical a time, 
is absurd. “At this juncture the woman screamed.” 
In reading that account of it we scream too. 

Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of 
some wearisome discourse. It is no better than 
breadthy, or thicknessy. 

Roomer for Lodger. 
if you can find them. 

Self-confessed. “A self-confessed assassin.” 
Self is superfluous; one’s sins cannot be confessed 
by another. 

Shades for Shade. “Shades of Noah! how it 
rained!” “O shades of Caesar!” A shade is a 
departed soul, as conceived by the ancients; one 
to each mortal part is the proper allowance. 


to One Dollar $1 


See Bedder and Mealer— 


Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the publishers to reduce 


the former low price. 
at our risk. 


Don’t bother to make out a check. 
The book, postpaid, will follow by next mail. 


Simply enclose a dollar bill 
Durable cloth binding. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders, lawyers, clergymen, educators, 
student, “Write It Right” is being purchased by many thousands of others who are 
mindful of the supreme importance of correct diction. One reveals his ignorance when 


he misspells a word; he reveals greater ignorance when he misuses it. 


Many in charge 


of large enterprises, aware that in good writing precision is the point of capital 
concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire argument and 
endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in large quantities for 


use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. 
All revel in its irresistible wit. 


for this book; there is none like it. 


is no substitute 
In family circles 


There 


many a merry evening is passed in testing one another’s knowledge of word values, 
while, at the same time, the young student receives the best kind of training in 


clear thinking. 





For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. 


Many classifications are presented: 


history, reminiscence, critiques, fiction, poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. 
Catalogues upon request. 


37 East 28th Street 


WALTER NEALE, Publisher 


* Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


New York 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge who does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules, Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. 
An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, De- 
lineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, 
helper and developer of new writers. His two books 
on fiction writing are standards; he had proved his 
own fiction ability. Individual instruction only; no 
classes, no set courses, no assistants. No marketing 
—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full time 
for best. results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. A 
specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the 
needs of that case. Write for booklet 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
First class work, carbon copy free, minor grammatical 
corrections. The kind of typing the editor favors. 
On 20-Ilb. Systems Bond........ 50c per 1000 words 
On Everlasting TECO........ ..60c per 1000 words 


Prompt and efficient service. Return postage prepaid. 


B. GAMAGE 


412 Belgrove Drive, Arlington, N. J. 











ALL STANDARD MAKES 
Lowest prices. Fully guaran- 
teed. Free Trial. Write for 
complete illustrated lists and 
special reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. B, Chicago, Ill. 








REJECTS? 


Why not send some of your rejected manuscripts to 
us for a frank statement of their faults? There is 
no charge for this service; for a detailed criticism 
or revision a reasonable fee is charged. Typing 50c 
per thousand words, with carbon copy and minor 
corrections. Special rates on lengthy manuscripts. 
THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 
P. O. Box 892 Dayton, Ohio 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays, and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 














COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of. fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revis- 
ing and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or 
may fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus 
half of the proceeds when the story is sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


REVISION AND CRITICISM 
All stories and articles revised and typed ready 
for editors at 20 cents a hundred words. Criti- 
cism only, 10 cents a hundred words. Fees 
payable in advance. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
MONTVILLE, N. J. 
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BIG TOP BALLYHOO 
(Continued from page 45) 
Safety Door—tTrainer’s entrance to steel 
arena secured by straps 

Shanty—Man who attends light clusters in 
big top 

Shower Sticks—Umbrellas 

Short End—Section of cook house reserved 
for performers and executives 

Skull Cap—Worn by clown and made of 
white stocking top 

Slum Spindle—Fixed prize wheel 

Snack Stands—Lemonade stands 


Snaker—Man who secures “hook rope” to 
wagons 

Snubber—Man who stands on bridge ex- 
tending from car truss rods and eases 
snubbing rope around two blocks after 
“helper” has hooked rope into wagon. 
This lets wagon ease down the runs and 
protects the poler 

Soft Lot—Muddy 

Spieler—Ballyhoo man 

Spots—The music 

Spotted Girls—Giraffes 

Squarer—‘Fixer” who gets permission for 
posting bills and other favors 

Stand Lamps—Burn in menagerie when 
show remains over night 

Staubes—Stakes 

Stores—Gambling and concession stalls 

Strawberry Short Cake—Money gained dis- 
honestly 

Tack Spitters—Bill posters who spit tack 
on magnetic hammer 

Thistle Chins—Towners 

Tin Can Police—Special officers 

Torch—Torches mark the route from train 
to lot. Always turn in toward the torch 
and follow road to next torch 

Tournament—The grand entry or “Spec” 
opening the show 

W allaby—Kangaroo 

Wallace Trick—A “strong” act in which 
animals fake an attack upon their trainer, 
driving him to the safety door. Also 
caled the “untameable” . 

Windjammers—Musicians 

Zekes—Hyenas 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Writing Journalistic Features. By Perley 
Isaac Reed, Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Journalism, West Virginia 
University. 373 pages. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, $3.00. 

Here is a book packed with sound infor- 
mation for the beginning feature writer. It 
is the kind of book that not only tells its 
readers how to write features but does so 
in such a fashion that it inspires them to 
look for pencil and paper and get to work. 

The author gets right down to business in 
the first chapter. Numerous examples of 
published feature articles are presented and 
analyzed. The author uses the system of 
interposing his remarks, in italics, at vari- 
ous points in the feature specimens offered. 
This makes his analyses easy to follow and 
to apply in practice. 

The reader is told how to gather his mate- 
rial, how to determine markets for it, how 
to prepare his first draft, and how to de- 
velop effective openings and satisfactory 
endings to his articles. There are literally 
hundreds of suggestions for feature sub- 
jects included in the book, usually listed at 
the end of each chapter. Some of these 
suggestions the author develops into fea- 
tures himself, so that the reader can see how 
to make the most effective use of them. 

There are twenty-eight chapters in the 
book. 





Hilltop, Telegram Publishing Company, High 
Springs, Fla., is a magazine for the idealist. 
Pays on acceptance for poetry, photographic 
studies, lines, short short stories, musical com- 
positions (songs preferred). The usual rules for 
submitting manuscripts apply. Sophie Jean Irv- 
ing is editor. 

In addition, and of interest, prizes’ are offered 
for the best in any of the five subjects men- 
tioned above. Contest closes July 30, 1932. 
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Writers, Here Is SERVICE FOR SALE 

I sell all kinds of manuscripts. Those not suit- 
able are given a complete constructive criticism ab- 
solutely free of charge. An inquiry and a trial will 
convince you of the value of my services. 


SAMUEL J. FRIEDMAN 
110 W. 42nd St. New York City 
Former magazine editor, newspaper columnist. At 
present dramatic critic for Author & Composer. 


$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given by 
manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, recipes, 
jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 

Six months subscription to CON- 
° TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
Soustet, “HOW To Prepare Manu- 
ts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” 

both for $1.00. nt eoy t ‘ontest News, 25c (coin). 
CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 


I HELP YOU WRITE TO SELL 

Expert criticism up to 1,500 words from viewpoint of 
adaptability to new editorial demands. Fiction or arti- 
cles. If you are a beginner, I will tell you frankly 
what to do to crash editorial resistance. Service strictly 
personal. Nothing to sell but honest criticism. No ex- 
pensive literature to send out. Rate $1.00 first 1,000 
words; 25c each additional 1,000 words, including four 
possible markets. Mail remittance and mss. direct to 
DON H. WIMMER, Literary Critic 

1512 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


10% --- Marketing Service --- 10% 
AUTHOR OVER 130 STORIES, AGENT, CRITIC 
markets, revises, criticizes stories. Collaboration 
considered. 10% on sales. Advance fee—$l1 per MS. 
up to 3,000 words, 30c per 1,000 words if longer, plus 
one-way postage—FULLY REFUNDED on salable 
MSS.! A SQUARE DEAL FOR YOU! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


BOX WD-14, DANTE, VIRGINIA 


YOU need HELP not HOOEY! 


Send your mss., (any length) with $1 and return 
postage. Have been selling my own for years. If 
I can’t place yours in its present form, I’ll help 
you make it salable. Low rates for typing, revision, 
personal help, collaboration (not criticism). Try one: 
Your dollar’s worth, and then some! 


FOREST GAYDEN, Box 182, Balboa Island, Calif. 




































































PLAYS, NOVELS AND STORIES WANTED 
and marketed. Fifteen years editor and pub- 
lisher of Motion Picture Magazine and six 
others. Usual reading fee charged except to 
known authors. 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 


6068 Selma Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


FREE CRITICISM 


For the months of February, March, and April I will 
criticize for each new client two stories under 5,000 words 
for the price of one. 75c per thousand. Minimum charge 
$1.00. In each case I will give a detailed criticism, cov- 
ering all of the elements of the short story. 

I am also equipped to do excellent typing, bond paper, 
extra pages, one carbon, mailed flat with postage paid. 
50c per thousand, 

W. C. KING, 1224 Stillwood Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 














SENTIMENTS WANTED 

The Buzza Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. are in 
the market for sentiments for greeting cards in 
verse or prose, for all occasions. Particularly 
interested in humorous, whimsical type. Want 
greetings that have ideas in them that are not or- 
dinary; must be well written and have proper con- 
struction. Better than average pay for meritorious 





work, 








] | W My desk is heaped with the manu- 

e e e scripts of authors who will receive 
from me blunt, searching, but 

Insignia of friendly criticism. 

Quality Help Fiction, Articles, Poetry, Rhetoric. 

For Writers Does your writing need spring tonic? 


I. H. WILSON 























151 West 10th Street New York City 
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MAKE If you have imagination I 
MONEY can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING | tJection _ slips _into PAY 
FICTION CHECKS. Write for valu- 
able, FREE information. 











NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 
(NOT a school or sales agency) 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and correctly to meet the requirements 
of the editor. 40c per thousand words, Ic per 
line for poetry, 1 carbon copy. 

GOLDIE ANN HYNES 
361% Steele Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








TYPING 


Send me your manuscripts for prompt, efficient, de- 
pendable service. 30c per thousand words. lc per 
line for poetry. One carbon copy. Mailed flat. Cor- 
rections in spelling. Market suggestions if requested. 
Let me hear from you. 


IRENE A. BARNES 


512 E. Central Wichita, Kansas 








Have your manuscripts typed by an experienced 
typist. Work done to editors’ requirements, accur- 
ately and promptly, 40c a thousand words. Poetry 
2c a line. Revising if desired. Special introduc- 
tory prices. Samples on request. 


ALICE KENDALL STARR 
Box 374, Dunedin, Fla. 








' A TRIPLE SERVICE 


TYPING: First copy on bond paper. One carbon free. 
Minor corrections in grammar and spelling made free. 
Perfect work. 

RESEARCH: Competent research on technical points 
if desired. 

CLIPPINGS: We mail twice a month clippings with 
ideas for plots. Very reasonable charges. 


VERA GREGORY, Jackson, Tenn. 








WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humor, 
Column or Syndicate work. Will Rogers 
earns $150,000 yearly. Odd McIntyre $100,- 
000. Walter Winchell more than $75,000. 
Heywood Broun $50,000. Why not YOU? 
Send your name and address today for val- 
uable information about the RIGHT way to 
get started in syndicate work. (No obligation 
on your part for this information. ) 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE HAPPY WANDERER 


(Continued from page 37) 


neatly and accurately set forth in such a way 
that it will bear inspection from the eagle 
eye of the most financial business manager 
intent on ferreting out small errors. 


But this is a very small part of the train- 


ing which the professional traveler should 
have. Because of long familiarity with 
packing and unpacking, catching trains and 
steamboats, substituting motor cars and air- 
planes for these when the necessity arises, 
and indeed displaying initiative in supplying 
a means of transportation when apparently 
none exists, he should not find any of these 
things disturbing or difficult. 


He must be able to show tact combined 


with firmness in dealing with servants, 
stewards, porters, chauffeurs, etc.; and he 
must be able to maintain his poise without 
giving the slightest evidence of any inner 
qualms he may be experiencing when 
brought into contact with great personages 
who by reason of their rank and position 
receive him in surroundings of formality 
and even pomp. He should be able to make 
—and break—reservations at hotels, to insist 
on getting his money’s worth—especially 
when he is traveling on someone else’s 
money, for that is a great responsibility— 
and at the same time always to do this cour- 
teously, never descending to the level of the 
haggler. 


Of course, it is too much to hope that the 


novice will be able to convince the editor of 
a large magazine that he should send a com- 
parative beginner out at the magazine’s ex- 
pense to represent an important organiza- 
tion until such a beginner has proved worthy 
of so heavy an investment. I do not know 
any writer who has been quickly entrusted 
with such a responsibility. Unfortunately 
there is no royal road to any kind of suc- 
cess—or perhaps I should say fortunately, 
for anything hard won always means much 
more in the end. As far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I did not secure an assign- 
ment of the sort which most of my corre- 
spondents seem to feel so desirable until 
after a long period of apprenticeship. I was 
seven weeks old when my mother took me 
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on my first long journey ; by the time I was 
seven years old I was beginning to write 
members of my family about what I had 
seen and done ; I spent two years studying in 
Europe—one when I was ten and one when 
I was seventeen; and besides this I had two 
years of study at home, under a German 
governess who was also a graduate of the 
Sorbonne, during the course of which every 
lesson I took—geography, arithmetic, his- 
tory, etc.—was given me either in French 
or German; and except for an interval of 
about fourteen years—the first of my mar- 
ried life—when I went about very little, I 
have been traveling intermittently all my life. 

When anyone says, “How lucky you are 
to be sent to such and such a place!” I think 
that person seldom realizes how long a time 
has gone into preparation for the assign- 
ment, how much hard and unremittent work 
each one entails, and how serious the after- 
math often is. I have never refused any 
assignment, however unattractive in pros- 
pect, no matter where this has taken me, or 
when, or for how long. This is, I believe, 
one of the surest ways of eventually seeing 
earthly paradises, but a good deal of rough 
road must first be covered! I have been 
separated from my family and household for 
months and sometimes for years at a time 
and this is a real deprivation for any home- 
loving wife and mother. I once wrote a 
6,000-word article on a highly debatable sub- 
ject requiring much research work in a 
stateroom where the temperature was never 
under 90 degrees, nursing a son who was 
critically ill while I did so; other travel arti- 
cles have been achieved under circumstances 
almost equally gruelling. 

When I started on my South American 
tour I knew no Spanish; I quickly realized 
that it would be essential to learn it, and in 
order to do so I studied six hours a day in 
addition to everything else I did. This 
meant that I often studied most of the night 
and always with inadequate light. When I 
reached home my eyes were in such a criti- 
cal condition that I was threatened with 
blindness; and though the danger has been 
averted the process has been a long and diffi- 
cult one. 


WRITER’ 
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CRITICISM an SALES 


Service of the highest type. Many of my clients are 
professionals. I have been a successful writer, edi- 
tor and critic since 1909. Endorsed by Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes, Jim Tully, H. Bedford-Jones, Carl 
Clausen, Wm. Dudley Pelley, Wm. Wallace Cook, 
Hapsburg Liebe, W. C. Tuttle, Lemuel Le Bra, 
Frederick J. Jackson, A. L. H. Bucklin, Arthur Pres- 
ton Hankins, Hugh B. Cave, George Allan England, 
J. Lane Linklater, John L. Tiernan, Louis. Weadock 
and many other writers. 

New York sales representative. 
Criticism and Reading Fee: $1 per thousand words, 
with manuscript. Minimum fee, $3. Write for spe- 
cial rates on novels, 

HUBERT LA DUE 

Consulting Literary Critic 











YUCAIPA - - CALIFORNIA 
brings you a sample copy of Poetry 

2 5c World and Contemporary Vision, 
largest and most quoted poetry 

monthly. Learn why Crazy Quilt, a regular fea- 
ture, is indispensable. .. Send us your book MSS. 
of verse. We have published Clement Wood, 
Mary Carolyn Davies, and scores of other poets. 


Henry Harrison, publisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. Y. C. 








IT’S OUR TREAT 

Seale for mss. (50c) given FREE with order, 20-Ib. 
Hammermill Bond, $1.60 for 500 sheets. Hammermill 
Ripple, the new mottled paper, $2.00 for 500 sheets. 
35 envelopes, 9x12, and 35 size 9%x12, $1.95. These 
are staunch kraft carriers for mailing mss. flat. If 
you fold mss. twice, 100 No. 10 and 100 No. 1l, 
$1.90. We pay ALL the postage and ship within an 
hour. THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, (13) Penna. 
FREE that accurately express your thoughts, 

write for a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 














If you are tired of groping for words 








5 TYPEWRITER RIBBONS $ 


Dept. WDX 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
25c Each 


GUARANTEED 68,000 WORDS 
Introductory offer only. All makes. Black only. 
Sharp, clear print. Sent prepaid with order. 

SWANSON BROS. 
1911 CHICAGO ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 











Write A Story WITH a Famous 
Author. Learn How HE Does It 


A short cut to writing success that may save years 
of disappointment. Not a “course.” No “lessons.” 
You write an original story, step by step, from 
introduction to conclusion, with a well known 
writer who has sold hundreds of stories. Then the 
story belongs to you! You learn by actually writing 
with a master of the art. Perhaps you, too, after 
learning his methods will be able to repeat his 
success. You have within you the power to write. 
Learn the professional technique necessary to make 
your stories salable. 


AUTHORS ASSOCIATED 
22 North Third St., Dept. W.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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I Have Helped Many Sell 
Why Not You? 


The help I have given literary friends 
for a number of years | am now offering 
writers everywhere. 

Author of successful novels, ‘The Rain- 
bow Chasers,” “Barbara a Woman of the 
West,” best sellers. Fifteen years reader 
for Little Brown & Company, publishers 
of four of my novels. Staff writer for 
Street & Smith. Author boys’ books, 
“With Fremont the Pathfinder,” and 
others. Serials and short stories in many 
publications. 

From some of my publishers and editors: 

“Many authors have profited by your sugges- 
tions. Your novels were favorably received by 
the reviewers and had an excellent sale.” Little 
Brown & Company. : 

“You have been writing for us a number of 
years and your experience fits you for any posi- 
tion where instruction of this nature would be 
valued.” Street & Smith. 

“Ability to tell aspiring authors the sort of 
material most apt to aid them.” Mathew White 
Jr., formerly editor of The Argosy. F 7 

“Your experience an advantage to any writer. 
J. R. Joy, Methodist Book Concern. 

Sincere personal help that will lead to 
sales is offered. Fee: Five dollars for a 
short story. Special rates for longer 
manuscripts. Address: 


JOHN H. WHITSON 


P.O. Box 2595 Boston, Mass. 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1,000 words; books, 45c; poems, 
lc per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, 


if requested. 
RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 








CAREFUL TYPIST 


I will handle your manuscript carefully and make a 
clean, true copy promptly. 50c per 1000 words; good 
paper, carbon, return postage, minor corrections if 
desired. Poetry, lc a line. 


IDA INGOLD MASTEN, 
(A. B., A. M. Language) 





Bloomington, Indiana 


514 East Third St. 








SCREEN STORIES WANTED! 


Film Industry executive states, “Talking Picture audi- 
ences want more intelligent stories. Producers are look- 
ing for new authors.” The opportunity for Original Story 
writers with unusual and clever ideas has never been 
better, be the writer known or unknown. 

For 12 Years my accredited service has been success- 
fully SELLING and helping my clients perfect their 
stories. I am SELLING screen stories priced from 
$500.00 to $12,000.00. This is proof that I do SELL for 
my clients. Write today for FREE information about 
my services. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 
Dept. 6, 423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
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For years I have had to wear underneath 

my clothes an iron harness because of a 
serious spinal trouble; which appliance hap- 
pily serves to keep me on my feet. My re- 
cent travels in the Near East have been 
strenuous, and as a result my recent arti- 
cles have been written in prostrate posi- 
tion. But, of course, I shall eventually get 
well again—and go off on another trip. 

Unless a person is willing to undergo the 
sort of things I have outlined, both as to 
training and to experience, I do not advise 
attempting the role of the happy wanderer. 
But if this willingness exists there is no 
line of work which brings in greater re- 
wards. All of these rewards are not tan- 
gible, though many of them are. 

Financially, when travel writing begins to 
pay, it pays well, and it pays better and bet- 
ter with each advancing year. Fresh knowl- 
edge seems to actually seep into the pores 
with every new voyage. One environment 
helps in the interpretation of another. 

The stimulus of action and excitement 
are never lacking and with them comes 
buoyancy and a sense of adventure. Con- 
tacts with persons of divergent races, not 
only the great of the earth but also those 
in the humbler walks of life, impart a feel- 
ing of world fellowship, of possessing in- 
numerable friends scattered all over the 
globe, which cannot be gained in any other 
way. And the beauties, “in mountains and 
forest, in stream and field” pf which von 
Eichendorff sings so eloquently are revealed 
as they never can be to the writer who 
chooses the easier and more comfortable 
but less extended range for his work. De- 
spite every disadvantage, both obvious and 
obscure, if the professional traveler is not a 
happy wanderer he has only himself to 
blame. 





We must revise the former word limits on 
material for Ace-High Novels. Instead of want- 
ing stories from 30,000 to 35,000 words in length, 
we want them to be from 25,000 to 30,000 words 
in length. Will you please tell your authors about 
this. 

H. A. McComas, Editor, 
Ace-High Magazine, Cowboy Stories, 

Ace-High Novels, 
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155 E. 44th St., New York City. 
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LET’S WRITE A STORY 
(Continued from page 33) 


untie his bonds, if he is tied, or unloose his 
shackles. Remember this, for any number 
of good stories have been turned down be- 
cause the hero was the rescued rather than 
the rescuer. 

With this in mind, the nature of the final 
climax and denouement is largely up to you 
—and the magazine for which you are writ- 
ing. In some stories, a straight action end- 
ing is sufficient. And certainly the climax 
is the place for violence and swift action if 
you are going to have it in your story. Mr. 
Jones’ story was of this type: the hero re- 
gained consciouness; secured a gun; and, 
single-handed against the entire crew, re- 
gained control of his ship. Other stories 
are handled with more subtlety. Mr. Davis’ 
story is an example of this kind. 

Two-Gun went to the editor’s office and 
told him he was going to kill him. Badly 
frightened, Ansley pled with the old man. 
He asked Two-Gun to read the story first ; 
and the deputy found he was treated as a 
hero and no mention was made of his pe- 
culiar attire. He and the editor were 
standing with their arms around each other 
when Two-Gun’s daughter came in—and 
revealed that the old man’s guns weren't 
even loaded! She had taken out the shells 
years before. The editor assumes Two-Gun 
was just playing a joke on him, and begs 
him not to tell the towns-people about his 
fright. Two-Gun rises to the occasion and 
agrees—he is, at last, sure of his power over 
the editor. 

If you wish to emulate Two-Gun and get 
an editor in your power, don’t try frighten- 
him with empty guns—he’s already read 
about that trick. Instead, study his maga- 
zine carefully to find out: (1) the types of 
heroes and villains used; (2) the way au- 
thors get off to good openings; (3) the 
cause of conflict; (4) the way the stories 
are developed to hold interest and increase 
suspense; (5) the effective use of descrip- 
tion; (6) the manner in which smashing 
climaxes are achieved. Then take as a 
command Jesus’ final words to the lawyer 
who made trial of Him, and “Go, and do 
thou likewise.” 
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Burton 
Student 
Sells 20 
Stories; 

, Wins5500 

Prize May Hall Thompson 


If you have ever wanted to write, to express your 
experiences, observations or ideas in story form, read 
this letter from Miss May Hall Thompson, Winkelman, 
Arizona :— 

“My dear Dr. Burton:—I have reached the twenty 
mark! And that’s why I am writing you, Dr. Bur- 
ton, to let you know that since taking your course 
in _short story writing, I am getting on. Your 
training in creative writing has been practical as 
well as inspirational, and a writer to succeed needs 
his ability guided and trained as well as inspired. 

One of my lessons, after being corrected and re- 

vised, in accordance with your suggestions, sold on 
its first trip out. My stories have appeared in 
Everyday Life, Home Circle, Young People’s 
Weekly, Northwestern Christian Advocate, Front 
Rank, True Experiences, and Dream World. My 
story entitled a ‘Fighting Chance’ won the second 
prize ($500) in a recent Dream World Manuscript 
Contest. 
; “Since learning of the new and splendid revamp- 
ing of your course, together with your Special Ad- 
visory Service to graduates, I again want to take 
up my work with you and your staff. Cordially, 
May Hall Thompson.” 

Many others with writing ambitions have found 

the way to success through the stimulus, guidance and 


training offered by the 
RICHARD BURTON 
COURSE IN 
SHORT STORY 
WRITING 


It brings you the quality of in- 
struction you get at leading uni- 
versities. It gives you the full 
benefit of the rich experience, 
sound judgment and rare teaching 
ability of Dr. Richard Burton, 
noted teacher, editor, critic, lec- 











Dr. Burton 
turer and author. This course in Creative Writing is 
clear, direct and easy to understand, with individual 
criticism of each lesson. It opens for you a fascinating 
way of earning money. 


FREE Booklet by Dr. Richard Burton 


“How to Begin a Story” will 
inspire you to write, will help 
you to get started. It has a real 
message for you. Send the coupon 
today for your copy stating age 
and occupation. 












RICHARD BURTON 
SCHOOLS, INC. 

4022 Burton Bldg., 

9-11 Main St., N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me Free copy of “How to Begin a Story’ 
and information about The Richard Burton Course 
in Short Story Writing, without obligating me in 
any way. 


BEN: <Stuscacecswadansasee sebeweven awnbaienindas ceeceees — 
BAGIOER  ocdcccessccssccs aesenis dbdncdvederesdeenteianeees 
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CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE 


If YOU are writing—short stories, novels, articles, 
verse—let us help you to perfect your work—and 
to SELL it. Ours is the oldest Service for Writers. 
More than 25 years of continuous operation. We do 
not tell “Fairy Stories’ to our correspondents but 
endeavor to give them honest help. Recent letters 
say (names and addresses on request): “I have 
shopped about for criticism quite a bit, and it is 
your due to say that NOWHERE is there a service 
so conscientious and painstaking as yours.” An 
this: “At the time I sent my previous story to you 
I sent others to other places. Your criticism was 
more constructive and valuable than any other.” 
REASONABLE CHARGES. Explanatory circulars 
and lists of standard text-books on request. 
THE WRITERS’ SER vICE 
James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 











DEPRESSION PRICES 
Short-story our specialty. Critic, typist, 
literary agent. Established 1920. 

AUTHOR’S HELPER 

BOX 297, IRON RIVER, WISC. 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING! ! ! 


Manuscripts typed according to requirements, on 
good quality bond. 30c Per 1000 Words. Includes cor- 
rections in spelling, punctuation, etc. Carbon and 
extra first page free. Market suggestions if re- 
quested. Mailed flat. Special rates on books. 


Lillian Wingerter, Waynesburg, Ohio 








AUTHOR’S TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed with spelling, punctuation, and 
grammatical errors corrected. 40c a thousand words. 
Without corrections, 30 cents a thousand words. 
Poetry, 1 cent a line. Carbon copy if desired. 
Experienced in typing scientific mss. 

MISS D. M. SHARON 
611 Irving Street Portland, Oregon 


















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Accurately, Neatly, Promptly To Conform 
to Editorial Requirements. 50c Thousand Words— 
One Carbon Copy. EFFICIENT, INTELLIGENT 
COOPERATION. 

VIRGINIA DEGRAW 
P. O. Box 746 Binghamton, N. Y. 




















WANTED — GREETINGS 


We are now in the market for greetings! 
Verse and prose. Send stamped, return en- 
velope. Those who have sold greetings will 
know the requirements. 

Our revised lists, ready after April Ist, will 
be sent free to all present subscribers. The 
price of the Guide and Service is now $2.50. 
This includes criticism. We cannot criticise 
greetings submitted by non-subscribers. We 
will either buy these or return without com- 
ment. 


THE GREETING CARD GUIDE 
Bethany, W. Va. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 48) 
Railroad Stories,* 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, editor. Issued 
monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
need fast-action, exciting, railroad short sto- 
ries and novelettes. We are temporarily over- 
stocked with stories featuring engine or train 
operation, bandits, engines hitting automobiles, 
forest fires, runaways, negro humor, etc. We 
want other phases of railroading. We are not 
in the market for any kind of non-fiction. We 
report within two weeks, and pay 11% cents a 
word and up on acceptance.” 





The Shadow,* 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. Lon Murray, Editor. Issued monthly. The 
Shadow, a new detective magazine published by 
Street & Smith, is largely made up of a long 
complete story, the central character being called 
the Shadow. There are also a few short stories 
used, of the crime and detective type. The 
Shadow is in the market, therefore, for good 
short detective stories by free-lance writers. 





Western Love Stories,* 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. Fanny Ellsworth, edi- 
tor. Western Love Stories uses principally the 
novelet length, and will take a story from 10,- 
000 to 20,000 words long. An occasional short 
story is used, and romantic Western poetry is 
also used. Stories for this magazine should con- 
tain a strong love interest and plenty of vivid 
action. 





Greeting Card Publishers 
The Gibson Art Company,* 233 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss E. M. Brainerd, 
editor. “We want material submitted accord- 
ing to the following dates: February to April, 
Mother’s Day and everyday material; April to 
August, Christmas, New Year, Thanksgiving, 
etc.; August to December, Valentine and Easter. 
We are always in the market for outstanding 
material, even though not directly in line with 
the above schedule. Please address all mate- 
rial to The Editorial Desk or The Editor, and 
enclose stamped, addressed envelope. Write 
name and address on each verse, and submit 
verses on small slips, one verse to a slip. We 
report immediately, and pay 50 cents a line on 

the first and fifteenth of each month.” 





Henderson Lithographing Company,* Norwood 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Becky Wadsworth, 
editor. “We want all types of sentiment, espe- 
cially everyday and birthday material.” 





The P. F. Volland Company,* Joliet, Ill. Mar- 
garet T. Raymond, book editor; Marjorie Liv- 
ingston, sentiment editor. “We want four-line 
sentiments for birthday, everyday and Mother’s 
Day. We report within two weeks.” 
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Revised! 
1932 Edition 


Orders accepted for delivery now 


$3.00 POSTPAID 





Good News 


Buyers of the 1931 edition of 
“The Writer’s Market’’ need send 
only $2 and the title page of their 
1931 book to receive a $3 copy of 
the 1932 edition. 

(The title page contains the name 
of the book, its editor, and the 
copyright insignia.) 











HE day the forms on the first edi- 

tion of. “The Writer’s Market’ 
closed we began collecting ideas for the 
revised edition. The new edition con- 
tains more pages, more magazines, more 
detailed information about each maga- 
zine, and a better arrangement through- 
out. It isa 50% better book. 


Despite our own private modest 
opinion of the first edition, the press of 
the country were more optimistic as to 
its worth. Over two hundred news- 
papers and magazines reviewed the book, 
and we received personal reviews from 
editors of the most of the prominent 
quality magazines. 





What “The Writer's Market” 
Contains 
The name, address, and detailed editorial re- 
quirements of every magazine, syndicate, 
book publishing house, trade journal in the 
United States plus prominent markets in 
foreign countries. In addition to copyright 
information and a good index, there is de- 
tailed market information on lodge papers, 
house organs, radio, theater programs, little 
theaters, etc., etc. 














cr 


There was not one adverse critical 
review. 


The book was sold on a money 
back guarantee. Less than five out of 
every thousand buyers returned the book. 


The revised edition is definitely a 
better book. It is priced the same; de- 
spite its many added and valuable im- 
provements. And it’s sold on a money 
back guarantee! 


We sincerely believe that this book is 
the finest single book any writer can 
own. Any writer who doesn’t own 
this or another good writer's market 
directory is depriving himself of genuine 
practical help. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


} 22 East 12TH STREET 
{ Cincinnati, Ox10 


Send me one postpaid copy of the 1932 edition of 
“The Writer’s Market,” for which I enclose $3.00. If 
I am not satisfied I will return the book within one 


| week and you will refund my money in full. 


DBE soe iciccdakacnGonienkdacorwsessueneeWaesseees 
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CAN’T YOU SELL? 


Perhaps you need intelligent, sympathetic criti- 
cism and guidance. 
I am interested in the work of new writers, as 
well as in that of veterans. 
Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, and twenty other famous editors and pub- 


lishers. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed promptly and correctly to meet 
editorial requirements. One carbon copy. Minor cor- 
rections. Rates: 50¢ per thousand- - - poetry 2c a line. 


M. M. HURLBUT 
150 E. Second Street Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 














We Please Others—Why Not You? 


Perfect typing by professionals. Corrections in spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond paper. Carbon copy. 
Prompt Service. Mss. mailed flat. 30c per 1,000 words. | 

A Trial Will Convince You 


McVEY & BRADY 


4201 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
80c a thousand words, without corrections. _ With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jokes and 
poems one-half cent a line. 


MINNIE L. BATES 


R. D. 2 Fayetteville, N. Y. 


ART IN TYPING— 


Helps to sell your mss. I know how. Years of 
experience. Typing at 40c per 1000. Minor cor- 
rections free. Best white bond. Also editing — 
criticisms — collaboration — marketing. Low 
rates, Free Advice to Beginners 

CLYDE DAWN SERVICE 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














FORGE AHEAD TO SUCCESS 
WITH MY TYPING SERVICE 


Prices range from thirty cents to one dollar per 1,000 


words. Special rates on book features. Poetry and 

songs, 2c per line. Why not try my typing service? 

Write for full details and sample of typing work. 

They will be sent upon ‘request. Write for them! 
I offer criticism at reasonable rates. 

JOHN MATTHEW SZIKSNIS 

Ww YD T.. %422 Ligonier St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CE 














Dent. 
RELIABLE SALES SERVI 
—OOO——e—eEOE———ooo— 


SHORT STORIES—NOVELETTES— 
NOVELS—ARTICLES—SERIALS— 






















Marketed in U. S. A. and Foreign 
Countries. Small preliminary fee. 
Editors recommend this _ service. 






Well-known writers use it, because it 
produces results. If you wish to 
sell, send stamp for folder. 

THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 


995-D East Rich - - Columbus, O. 
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Humor 
Calgary Eye Opener, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Montreal, Quebec (Canadian address). Edward 
Austin Sumner, editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use jokes, gags, poetry, 
epigrams, jingles, and cartoons. We are not 
in the market, however, for jingles or poetry 
unless it is in the “whiz” class, as much of our 
material of this sort is staff-written. Of course, 
a large percentage of our jokes and gags are, 
also, but this will never react against a good offer- 
ing. We can write the mediocre stuff (which 
necessarily makes up a large part of the book) 
ourselves. What we want is better stuff than 
we can do. What we particularly need is car- 
toon suggestions—funny ones—for our staff art- 
ists to draw up. These are hard to get in suffi- 
cient quantities. Many contributors try to snow 
us under with bales of ideas, evidently under the 
impression that some of it might stick. That isn't 
the way. Nor is it of any avail to rehash old 
ideas, thinking we haven’t seen them—we have. 
And when we find an old chestnut in a batch, we 
are afraid of the whole batch, and just place it 
gently in a return envelope. Stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must accompany manuscripts 
submitted, otherwise rejected material will not 
be returned. We do not use stories. We want 
nothing over 150 words. Of course, if a con- 
tributor is incapable of getting a whiz of an 
idea across within that limit, we will buy it and 
rewrite it ourselves, cutting it down. We also 
want finished cartoons. No wash drawings, unless 
ordered. Better submit a pencil rough, or an 
idea, and we will make offer for finishing it. 
We do not use photographs. We use poetry up to 
48 lines, but it must be funny. We report imme- 
diately and pay $1 for jokes, gags, epigrams, 
jingles, and cartoon ideas; 10 cents a line for 
poetry.” 
Film Fun,* 100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Lester C. Grady, editor. Issued monthly; 20 
cents a copy; $2 a year. “We want bright jokes 
of the he-she variety. We use neither photo- 
graphs nor poetry. We report immediately, and 
pay 50 cents to $3 per joke on acceptance.” 








Life,* 60 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City. Bolton Mallory, editor. Issued monthly; 
15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want stories 
up to 1,500 words, preferably humorous, verse, 
short paragraphs, essays, and comments.” 





Poetry 
Contemporary Vision and Poetry World have 
merged and are now under the name Poetry World 
and Contemporary Vision, 27 East Seventh Street, 
New York City. Lucia Trent and Ralph Chey- 
ney are managing editors. Issued monthly; 25 
cents a copy; $3 a year. “We want poems of any 
length, and prose that is quite short. All prose 
should deal with contemporary poetry or poets. 
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We use some photographs. We pay in prizes only.” 
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Poets Magazine, 55 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. George A. Sakele, editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 50 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want poems and essays about poets and 
poetry. We do not use photographs. We report 
within two days, and pay $2 a poem on accept- 
ance.” 





The Stratford Magazine, 289 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. Henry T. Schnittkind, editor. 
Issued monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“The Stratford Magazine awards every four 
months a prize of $100 for the best poem printed 
during those four months. There is no limita- 
tion as to style or subject or Iength.” 





Religious 

Echoes of Mercy, 16 Beech Street, Richmond, 
Me. Issued monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1 a year. 
“We need sayings of from five to ten or twelve 
words with religious flavor, or moral sayings, 
sometimes a nugget that is just simply clever 
and clean. Author’s name should be signed to 
the article, where the author is known. Also, 
sayings of from ten to twenty-five words of health- 
ful material such as might appear in any religious 
or ethical publication. Poems, one to three verses, 
not copyrighted. Articles in this paper are each 
and all for the uplift of humanity, and each one 
may be read in from one-half to two minutes.” 





Syndicates 

Public Ledger Sunday Magazine,* Public Led- 
ger, Philadelphia, Pa. Charles W. Duke, Sunday 
editor. Issued every Sunday; 10 cents a copy; 
$6 a year. “We want miscellaneous news, fea- 
ture articles of 2,500 words in length, of com- 
manding importance to warrant a full page, inter- 
pretive of the world’s news and the trend of the 
times. We also want short stories (fiction) from 
4,000 to 5,000 words in length, with universal 
syndicate rights for one year from publication. 
We use rare and unusual photographs. We do 
not use poetry. We report within a week or ten 
days, and pay on publication.” 





Trade 

Pit and Quarry, 538 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. S. A. Phillips, editor. Issued bi-week- 
ly; 20 cents a copy; $2 a year. “We want tech- 
nical articles on engineering and chemistry in 
our field, practical articles, descriptive of plants 
and production methods in this field. Also, arti- 
cles on business management, accounting, traf- 
fic, sales, advertising, employment, safety, etc., in 
this field. We use photographs to illustrate arti- 
cles. We do not use poetry. We report on re- 
ceipt and pay $10 to $25 per page, after publi- 
cation.” 
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FLATIRON BLDG., SUITE D 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Radio Scripts Criticized 


ID you ever try writing and selling scripts to 
radio stations, advertising agencies, or broad- 
casters? I know the individual requirements of the 
radio field from many years’ practical experience. 
I can materially help you enter and sell to this rich 
field. My rates are only $1.00 per thousand words 
and include a detailed analysis of the script, con- 
tinuity information, marketing tips for your own 
manuscripts, and suggestions for fur- 
Luc i | | @ ther work that you may be qualified 
to do in this field. Get in touch with 

Hecht m Today! 
7467 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, lll. O. A. 
DISTINCTIVE TYPING | Hanke, editorial director. Issued monthly; 15 
Beautiful Type, Remington Portable cents a copy; 50 cents a year. “We need 200- 


Artistic appearance, style rules, editor’s needs, care- a : 2 ‘ 
ful mailing. Extra first and last pages; carbon copy. word shorts about a successful practice which is 


Fifty cents 1,000 words; poems, 2c per line; mini- helping some poultryman make more money. 
mum, 50c. Special rates longer mss. Mimeograph- = each Fr i eis ; 
3e sure the material uses the proper terminol- 


ing columns for syndicating a specialty. i socal 5 
VIVIAN L. RAYNOR ogy. We report within ten days, and pay from 


34 Orange Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 cent to 2 cents a word on publication.” 








PERFECT TYPING The Rice Journal, 316 Pujo Street, Lake 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I i : : 
will prepare your manuscript according to current Charles, La. R. J. Martinez, editor. Issued 


editorial needs. 30c per 1,000 ge Carbon copys monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2 a year. “We want 
with minor corrections and extss Srst’ page ‘res. articles on rice and rice by-products. Publica- 
Prompt and satisfactory service. 2 : ~ A = 
FLORENCE L. YOUNG tion covers entire world in its scope. News 
servic vers fri rkets; rice cons i 
Venice, Ohio service cover ice ma kets ; ice consumption 
in all countries, methods of cultivation, harvest- 
ing and milling; successes made in rice indus- 


MANUSCRIPTS try, and anything new in rice circles. We use 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accur- : eat : re z 2 iis 
ately, neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. ’50c per photographs, and pay $1 each for them. We pay 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 14 cent a word for material accepted.” 


on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER ° 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. Miscellaneous 


Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. Clayton Magazines, Inc.,* 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New ‘York City, announce that their vari- 
EXPERT TYPING SERVICE ous publications are edited by the following people: 
Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately pre- Ace-High, Lommey Stories, and Western Adven- 
pared for publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, tures by Henry A. McComas; Five Novels Month- 
2c per line. One carbon copy. ly, Complete Western Love Novelettes, Complete 
BELLE V. YOTTER Mystery Novelettes, and Complete Adventure Nov- 

734 Eighth Ave. Bethlehem, Pa. elletes by John Burr; Clues and All Star Detective 
Stories by Carl F. Happel; Astounding Stories 
and Strange Tales by Harry Bates, and Ranch 


MAY I HELP YOU? Romances, Western Love Stories, and Rangeland 
Young Englishwoman, widely travelled, contributor Love Story Magazine by Fanny Ellsworth. Man- 
a gg ieee and American magazines, offers uscripts sent to any of these publications should 
1 constructiv ” . > no . 
cap Guaneed, rn , be addressed to the editor’s name. Soldiers of 
Fortune is undergoing a change of policy and 
N mersley-Heenan, ‘‘Dreamy Draw,” : oie : , 
on eiome pees se ARIZONA 7 may be suspended or combined with another 
’ 
































magazine idea. 


WE OPEN THE 
EDITOR’S DOOR! 


The difference between a rejection slip and an editor’s check often is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. Competent advice—a 
suggestion as to plot sequence, situation development, setting, locale, charac- 

SEND US terization, market requirement—may be all that is needed to make a story 
. immediately salable. 








Your short stories, novel- 

ettes, books, serials — we 

need material for immediate WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU 

editorial ae Try us! Hundreds of professional writers and beginners are using our 
OUR RATES expert service to increase their sales and to start selling. Send us your manu- 

For considering scripts, in- scripts. We KNOW we can assist you, not only on one story, but in all your 

cluding an annotated critical future work, 

analysis, specific suggestions 


for revision, marketing and We Criticize! We Suggest! We Selll 


market information, is 50 


cents a thousand words—$l 
cme PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
MSS. Book length material 


is handled at a very low ““At the Hub of the Literary Market’’ 


rate and the fee refunded 


on sale. Our commission is 242 East 15th St. New York City 


10% on all sales. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introtuction when writing advertisers. 

















Street & Smith Publications, Inc.,.* 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, announce that their vari- 
ous publications are edited by the following peo- 
ple: Top-Notch and Wild West Weekly by Ron- 
ald Oliphant; Popular Complete Stories by Ed- 
mund C. Richards; Sport Stery Magazine and 
The Shadow by Lon Murray; Love Story Maga- 
sine by Daisy Bacon; Far West Romances by 
Dorothy C. Hubbard; Best Detective Magazine, 
Detective Story Magazine, and Western Story 
Magazine by F. E. Blackwell; Picture Play by 
Norbert Lusk. 





Discontinued 
Charm, L. Bamberger & Co. (a department store 
high-class organ), 50 Bank Street, Newark, N. J., 
has been discontinued. Put to a subscribers’ vote 
and turned down. 





Charles S. Clark Co., Inc., Publishers, 218-232 
West Fortieth Street, New York, have suspended 
operation. 


249 West Thirty-ninth 
has been discontinued. 


National Lumberman, 
Street, New York City, 
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Literary Criticism 


Short stories up to 4,000 words, $3.00; to 
7,500 words, $5.00. Verse up to 20 lines, $1.00; 
5 cents a line additional. Six poems, $5.00. 
Fee to accompany manuscript. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


464 S. Citrus, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone, ORegon 0952 

Stories listed in both O. Henry Prize Stories 

and O’Brien Best Stories of 1931. Verse: The 

Nation, The New Yorker, Literary Digest, etc. 














POETRY PRIZES 1932 


Kaleidoscope, monthly, $2, a year, 25c copy; $200 cash 
prizes. Course in Versification, preliminary assignment, 
Free. The Practical Rhymer, "Rhyme Dictionary-Hand- 
book, $l. Signs and Markers, Road Information for 
Hitch-hikers along the Literary Highway, including 500 
Places to Send Poems, $1. Books of poetry published; 
also new Book Publication Contest. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for details. 


KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 








We Will Help You Reduce Your Expense of Writing Materials 


Note These Prices For Quality Materials 


Use the “Freese Line” and you will always use it. Our 
envelopes are made special for us by the largest en- 
velope factory in the world, and made according to our 
specifications. This demand requires that we buy in 
enormous quantities, but by so doing, we buy at rock- 
bottom prices, and pass the saving on to you. 





How Do You Mail? 

If flat; use our 9x12 and 9%x12%. If you fold once; 
use our 6x9 and 6%4x9%. If you fold twice, use the No. 
10 and 11 size. We carry these in three weights, Heavy, 
ae and Light weights. 





6x12% and 9x12—Heavy 32-lb. weight, well gummed 
“se 
25 of each size, Glazed Kraft $1.25 
fF SS eee 2.40 
25 each, in medium, 24- lb. weight, G. ; ee 1.00 
30 each, in medium, 24-lb. weight, G. K. 1.90 
235 each, in light, 20-lb. weight, G. K. ............. 90 
50 each, in light, 20-lb. weight, G. K. ............ 1.70 
6x9 and 6%4x9%4, Glazed Kraft, Gummed Flaps 
50 each size, 28-lb. weight .................+:. $1.25 
50 each size, 24-Ib. weight .....0.0....cccesscco-se-++ 100 
50 each size, 20-lb. weight ... pie ere 90 
No. 10 and 11’s, large flaps 
50 each, 28-lb. weight . $1.15 
50 each, 24-lb. weight 1.00 





Manuscript Paper, Second Sheets, Chip Board, Carbon 
and Ribbons 
We handle only high grade paper and our prices are 








right. Atlantic Bond, used by all writers, nothing bet- 
ter on the market for the money. Plain, Ripple and 
Cold Press Finish. 

500 sheets, boxed, 8%x1l, 20-Ib. <a e 
500 sheets, boxed, 84x11, 16-lb. Plain ... . oe 
500 sheets, boxed, 8%x11, 20-lb. C. P. or Ripple .. 1.90 
Our Leader, a cheaper sheet, but good quality 

500 sheets, 83x11, 20-Ib. Plain ...........0...00..:; $1.20 
SUD ghecte,- G4all, 16-Th. PIRim .ceseccsseccccocceses 1.00 


8%x11—40c; Carbon Paper, high 


Chip board, 25 sheets, 
Ribbons, “Heavy Duty”—75c 


grade, 25 sheets,—60c; 
each, three for $1.80. 
NOTE: We pay postage anywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Customers west of Rocky Mountains or 
foreign, must add 10 per cent extra to these prices. 
We carry a full line of writers supplies; send for our 
latest, 64-page catalogue of supplies and books, its 
FREE and lists everything for the writer. 

If you are a large user, public stenographer or typist, 
or wish prices on quantity, orders for clubs or organiza- 
tions, send for our wholesale price list, issued only for 


quantity buyers. 
A. D. Freese & Son Upland, Ind. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 


Thar’s Gold in Them’ar Contests! 


“cop” 





Get this new book and learn how to 
the prizes 


“PRIZE CONTESTS FROM THE INSIDE” 
The book everybody’s buying. 
By A. DEMOTT FREESE, Editor 
200 copies of this book were sold 
before it was printed. If you have 
never tried the contests you are 
missing a rich field of opportunity. 
“Everybody’s Doing Them.” Mil- | 
Rene in cash are being given away. | 






|| | PRIZE CONTESTS 
| FROM 
THE INSIDE 
Get your share. This book reveals 
the inside secrets on how to win. 
No other book like it ever printed. 
Eighteen “meaty” chapters, eighty 
pages, nicely bound. Recommended 
by all Contest Magazines and pro- 
nounced by leading authorities as | 
invaluable to writers and contest a 
“fans.” Get your copy NOW. “~ 
Price, paper cover, $1.00 postpaid, cloth, $1.25. 


A. D. Freese & Son, Publishers 
Upland, Indiana 
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WHAT YOU DESIRE 





Among 
Our Students 


Radio 
Anne Ellsworth is the author of her 
own continuities going over the air in 
a daily feature from station KPRC, 
(Houston, Texas). 


Play 
“Tomorrow,” a clever one-act comedy 
by Elizabeth M. Cullis, Chicago, IIl., 
has just appeared in booklet form. 


Short-Story 
Madge Macbeth, Ottawa, Canada, is 
the author of the leading story, ‘The 
Goose’s Sauce” in the October Chate- 
laine (Toronto). 


Article 
The Atlanta Journal Sunday Maga- 
zine for October 18 featured an illus- 
trated article by Nell Bates Penland, 
Waycross, Georgia. 


Novel 
“The Climbing Path,’ a novel writ- 
ten by Corinne Harris Markey in col- 
laboration with Louis C. Whiton, has 
been purchased by Alfred H. King, 


Inc. 
$400 Prize 
One of Beulah Rose Stevens’ stories 
was recently awarded a $400 prize from 
the Macfadden publications, and two 
other stories have been sold to the 
same organization. 


Humor 
The “Liza” stories of Demma Ray 
Oldham, Oceanside, Calif., are great 
favorites with Pictorial Review read- 
ers. “Liza Turns the Tide” appeared in 
April, and “Liza Rides the Storm” in 
the August number. 


Poetry 

Frances M. Frost, of Vermont, it at- 
tracting much attention with her 
poetry. She had remarkable poems in 
the July Ladies’ Home Journal and in 
the Delineator for the same month. 
“Planting,” an exceedingly imagina- 
tive poem, appeared in the October 
Scribner’s. 











The pupils of Dr. Esenwein 
and his staff are selling their 
work because they are taught to 
do so. One student has just won 
a prize in a contest held by Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. The names of our 
students appear among the con- 
tributors of all magazines. 














—That you can do! 


You want to be successful—and 
we are anxious and ready to help 
you. We have helped many others. 
Mothers, business men, teachers, 
clerks, stenographers have supple- 
mented their incomes and have 
satisfied heart-felt longings by 
means of our professional courses 
in writing. 

These pupils are actually selling all 
kinds of manuscripts—feature stories, 
playlets, poems, textbooks, articles, 
etc., as well as novels and short-stories. 
They are successfully engaged in all 
kinds of literary enterprises. 


Here’s your opportunity 
to find out 


Send one of your manuscripts to Dr. 
Esenwein and he will give you frank 
advice without cost. 


Tell him what you want to do. Tell 
him what your problems are. If you 
have no manuscript to send, write a 
confidential letter regarding your as- 
pirations. You may safely confide in 
Dr. Esenwein. He will make a recom- 
mendation. 


eS SSRIS SSOP OTE 


DR. ESENWEIN’S OFFICE, 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

I am sending a short manuscript (or con- 
fidential letter) for Dr. Esenwein’s advice. 
10c in stamps or coin is enclosed for return. 
Check what you are interested in—short 
stories, novels, plays, poems, articles. 


EEE. (Sic. Sapo kGnscecs pdeceswadec se ancbeenukeeodape 


Address 
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WHAT WOMEN READ 
(Continued from page 28) 


adventure with plenty of plot that gets as 
far away from reality as possible. 

The tendency of short stories today is to 
get shorter. One reason, of course, is the 
smaller issue due to curtailed advertising. 
An editor would far rather give his read- 
ers five shorter stories than three top-heavy 
long ones. But for the real reason, blame 
the tabloids! Everything must be speeded 
up these days. Consequently the vogue for 
the short short, the brisk, compact little story 
usually with a surprise ending to give it a 
snap and to make up for its loss of words. 
Here at the Journal we use a lengthy short 
short running to 2,500 words in each issue, 
occasionally we use two. They, too, should 
have “woman interest.” 

To sum up then, I would say that because 
women today are expressing themselves in 
so many different ways, are showing an in- 
creasing catholicity in their fiction tastes, the 
scope of the Ladies’ Home Journal fiction— 
and indeed of all the better women’s maga- 
zines—is widening to an extent that is sur- 
prising. Here you will find outstanding fic- 
tion, smooth in style, rich in characteriza- 
tion, fresh in plot, all with some interest, 
some slant to attract the woman reader, but 
not in the old sense a strictly “woman’s 
story.” 

There is plenty of room in this class for 
new blood, whereas the ranks of the medi- 
ocre are overcrowded. The outstanding love 
story with good old heart-warming senti- 
ment in a new dress, a mystery story with 
real people and a plot that defies solution 
to the last paragraph, a romance that whisks 
us away from this bothersome old world of 
1932, a story that will make us laugh—and 
keep on laughing, a tale of sturdy, home- 
spun philosophy that leaves a good taste in 
the mouth, that stresses the finer, saner 
qualities of everyday living, will get a hos- 
pitable reception and an interested reading, 
which are the twin mates of an acceptance. 
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Authors’ Typist 


INTELLIGENT, SINCERE SERVICE; per- 
sonal attention given all work. Mss. profes- 
sionally corrected and typed to meet editors’ 
requirements, 35c per 1,000 words; books 
25c; poetry Ic line; carbon copy. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. No order too large nor too 
small. 


Fannie Warren Kelly 


44 South Eighth Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

















We Have Just Sold 
SIX STORIES 


to the 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the theatre 
need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN-—as long 
as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE STORY 
IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, and 
never before has the demand for suitable stories been 
as great as it is NOW. 


The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York. 


Stories will be accepted by us in any form for FREE 
READING and REPORT. Our U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE provides protection before a manuscript is 
submitted to the Studios, and is offered only if the 
story is accepted by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers whose 
current requirements call for that particular type of 
story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly practical 
and efficient service. Send TODAY for our FREE 
BOOKLET describing in detail the opportunities as 
they exist TODAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 


518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 
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$2,000 from 
GENIE 
PLOTS! 


SAYS 
EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 
“In the past few weeks it 
has been a real pleasure to 
me to choose arbitrarily the 
locale and main characters 
for a couple of thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of stories that I 
had to write; then from the 
Genie get complications, 
crises, etc., to expand into 
actual plot synopses. 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRIT- 
ING. GENIE’S PLOTS ARE COUNTLESS! 
They are original—unusual—and workable. 
Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their 
star authors. Professional writers have found it a 
veritable gold mine. It is in constant use in the 
Story Departments of every major Motion Picture 
Studio in Hollywood. 
It is used and endorsed by universities and colleges 
and praised by new writers who are being helped in 
plotting their stories. 
What is it—book—course—machine? Send for full 
information. 

GENIE JUNIOR, 25 CENTS! 
Just to get acquainted we will send “Genie Junior” 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot Formula and 
a complete plot synopsis developed with Plot Genie. 
This alone may show you what’s wrong with your 
rejected stories. Just send 25 cents, coin or postage, 
and say “Send me Genie Junior.” 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 
764 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 





















’ DISCOVER YOUR MENTAL SELF and 
OVERCOME YOUR LIMITATIONS ! 
Learn the tremendous possibilities of your own 
mind. Explore that mysterious world within you. 
The Free book, “The Wisdom of the Sages”, 
explains how, through fascinating study you 
can master the every-day problems of life 
pes and happiness. Address: Scribe E. W. K. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


CALIFORNIA 





—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
tate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











WRITER s D1GEsT 
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National Contest Announcements 
(Continued from page 26) 
pany photograph with coupon from the Sun- 
day edition of The News. Address Beau- 
tiful Child Contest, above. 





Miscellaneous 

American Candy Co., Dept. F, Milwaukee, 
Wis., award a pound box of candy for all 
accepted wisecracks of fifteen words or less. 
Entry blanks found in each 5-cent package 
of Wise Cracks candy at drug stores, etc. 

Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Can- 
ners, 800 Adam Grant Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., offers $5,000 in cash, $1,000 to 
$25, for most frequent, attractive and “bet- 
ter” uses of canned pineapple. Necessary 
to see contest details. Write for recipe book 
and “Regular Service Diary Pad.” Ad- 
dress Recipe Editor, above. Closes April 30. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine, Fifty-sev- 
enth Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 
City, offers $25 for each accepted sugges- 
tion for cover of magazine. Describe your 
idea for picture in not more than 250 words. 
Address Cover Stories Editor, above. 

Soda Fountain Magazine, 422 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, offers $10 in 
prizes for best fountain drinks, sandwiches, 
etc. Also pays for “live” ideas for the 
trade. 





Roadstand Management, 616 Lee Avenue, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., will be in the market for con- 
siderable material from free-lance writers on 
articles of interest and help to all types of road- 
stand operators, tourist camp proprietors, way- 
side inns, barbecue stands, etc. Articles should 
be from 800 to 1,500 words in length and should 
be accompanied by photos. Also, will use fill- 
ers. Payment for articles will be made on the 
tenth of the month after publication at the rate 
of one-half cent per word; photos, 50 cents. 


Music Merchants News, Box 310, Springfield, 
Ohio. Edgar C. Hanford, editor. Issued 
monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1 a year. Official 
publication of the Music Merchants Association 
of Ohio. “We want concisely written articles 
about music merchants who have increased their 
volume of business during this depression period. 
There are many such dealers, and our readers 
want to know how they are doing it. Photos 
desired. We report promptly and pay from 1 to 
2 cents a word on acceptance and $2 each for 
photos used. Submit facts in brief outline for 
approval before writing story.” 
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Burbank Youth 


in Junior High 
Real Author 

















Robert Mangum 





Burbank, February 7—Although he 
is but a Burbank Junior High School 
student and a boy among boys, Rob- 
ert Mangum, 16-year-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. A. Mangum of 1512 
Grandview Avenue, Glendale, is al- 
ready the author of several published 
magazine articles and is at present 
working on a novel which has been 
accepted by Appleton’s. 

Short stories and articles by him 
have appeared in the Argosy, Minia- 
ture Golfer and Mid-Pacific. His 
novel, which he has titled “The Jade 
God of India.” will appear some time 
this year. 

For some 


time Robert was under 


the personal tutelage of Laurence 
I)’Orsay, the author. 
From the Los Angeles TIMES, 

















February 8, 1932. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author of 
“Landing The Editors’ Checks” 
“Writing Novels to Sell”.... 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel 


so Satewes e 
Autographed individually for each purchaser. 


‘‘News Story” 


Having proved in February and March 
WRITER'S DIGEST that I can write salable 
stories of my own, here is proof that I also 
can—and do—help others to sell! 


As I write this advertisement, I am advised of the 
acceptance of two previously “unsalable” stories, 
submitted to me in the Criticism and Sales Service. 
Both sold readily after revision—and one of them 
to the very editor who had previously rejected it! 
(Names on request.) 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 
Terms (Each Ms. charged for separately): 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, 
35.00; up to 15,000 words, $8.00; up to 25,000 words, 
$12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. Fee to 
accompany Mss. 


These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, con- 
structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 words 
if unavailable; if a story is available or can be made 
so by revision, the fee covers all such work, including 
typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my judgment 
of a story with my time and money, instead of asking the 
iuthor to do so. 


The Commission charged on sales is 10% 


LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It 
may supply the solution of the whole Mystery of the Re- 
jection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About 
Literary Assistance,” containing information vital to every 
writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. (Mailed gratis on 
request.) 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


“Course,” but intensive individual work 
limited number of clients, during which 
step by step, from the 


This is not a 
with a strictly 
the client and I write together, 
mere plot germ to the completed manuscript. This con- 
stitutes the most practical training possible. The client 
‘earns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason 
why I am able to advertise, month after month, ACTUAL 
RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. Although I 
im called upon to do a tremendous amount of work in this 
Service, the terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


Particulars on request. 


Some clients in this service have had the story accepted 
even before they had completed the payments. Others 
have sold stories written while they were still working 


m_ the collaboration story with me. All testify to the 
value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 


This service is entirely independent of the Criticism and 


Sales Service. 


P. O. Box 2602-N 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
oe 
Drawer A-1, P. O. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


$3.00 Postpaid 
$2.50 Postpaid 
$2.50 Postpaid 


(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 


























































Noiseless Floating Shift . 


. - Fully Enclosed Design 


A STERLING SILVER MEDALLION IDENTIFIES EACH MACHINE 


Authors Everywhere Acclaim It! 


HE Sterling Model & 
Smith - Corona, 
product of the com- 

bined skill of L C Smith 
and Corona engineers, 
proved a typewriter sen- 
sation almost overnight. 


Authors, newspapermen, | 
writers of all kinds were 
among the first to give their enthusiastic 
approval to this remarkable writing 
machine. 

A joy to operate, a delight to the eye, the Smith 
Corona truly sets a new standard of fineness in 
typewriters 

It has everything that a writer wants in a typewriter, 
and that no portable has ever provided before: 
‘floating,’ noiseless shift (no more lifting the heavy 
carriage every time you strike a capital), ‘‘piano- 
key’’ action, completely enclosed modern design, 
and many other exclusive features 


ee. THE 


SMITH-CORONA 


With combination carrying 
case and week-end bag, $65. 
Convenient monthly pay- 
ments if desired. 


THE ONLY WAY REAL- 
TO APPRECIATE the 
Smith-Corona ts to use it. 
We invite you to give it a 
free trial in your home. Your 
local dealer ts listed under 
“Corona” in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. Or send coupon for further 
detatls 

ae Ge GD GD GE GED GED GD ES GE Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge a Ga a) 
L C Situ & Corona Typewriters Inc 


i Dept. 16-D, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Send information about the new Smith-Corona. 
Quote allowance on my 
PGs ieee 


typewriter. Serial 
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